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I am from the far away ruins of the East. 

From birth, with bare feet, 

I have run in search of a drop of water 
to quench the thirst of the land, 

I am a woman 

of whom your shameless culture cannot conceive. 


a woman 


Marzieh Oskooie 


I am from the small towns of the North. 

From the beginning, with all my strength, 

I have worked in the rice paddies and have harvested the tea. 



About Women & Struggle 


Women & Struggle in Iran is a quarterly publication of the Women's 
Commission of the Iranian Students Association in the U.S. (Supporters 
of the Organization of Iranian People's Fedaii Guerillas). 

The Women's Commission (WC-ISA), was formed in August, 1981 out 
of the deeply felt desire of the women in Iranian Student Association both 
to participate in the international women's liberation movement and to 
have an organizational form that would speak to the needs created by the 
special oppression of women in class societies in general and in Iran, under 
the reactionary regime of the Islamic Republic, in particular. 

The Commission’s functions are threefold; First, it looks outward to 
conduct an international campaign against the retrograde and most 
oppressive measures imposed on Iranian women by the Khomeini regime. 
Secondly, WC-ISA strives to educate, organize, and strengthen the women 
involved in the activities of progressive Iranian groups abroad. Finally, 
WC-ISA aspires to raise the consciousness and sensitivity of the men in our 
association to the question of woman’s oppression. 

These tasks are being undertaken with the understanding that 
supporting the democratic struggle of women for social, economic and 
political rights and against patriarchy is an essential part of the class 
struggle. The struggle of Iranian women cannot be separated from the 
struggles of women all over the world, nor can it be separated from the 
general struggle of oppressed peoples for freedom from sexual, national, 
racial and class oppression. 

WC-ISA aspires to function as a vehicle for Iranian women's full 
participation in the struggle of women for our own emancipation, as well as 
in the general revolutionary struggle against imperialist domination and 
capitalist exploitation. The sharing of news and analyses, the exchange of 
writings on strategy and tactics, can only strengthen our common struggle 
against our common enemies. 

In Women & Struggle in Iran, you will find writings on such topics as 
the history of the Iranian women’s liberation movement, the evolution of 


women's democratic struggle since the 1979 revolution, an assessment of 
the double oppression of Iranian working women at.d the triple oppression 
of women of national minorities, analyses of the anti-woman measures 
and retrograde policies ofIslamic Republic Regime, and news on activities 
of women's democratic organizations. 

If you are interested in receiving Women & Struggle in Iran and other 
publications of WC-ISA fill in the form below and mail it to the above 
address. Please note that, in the spirit of international solidarity, we are 
suggesting that there be an exchange of publications between ourselves and 
progressive women’s organizations. 

Currently available: Women & Struggle in Iran, No. I (March, 1982), 
No. 2 (Sept. 1982); On the Situation of Women in Iran, (Pamphlet, by 
ISF-Iran). 

I would like to order __ copy(ies) 

of Issues No. 1 and No. 2 (25t / copy) 

I would like to order __ copy(ies) 

of the Pamphlet (5Ot / copy). 

I would like to subscribe _ to Women & Struggle in Iran ($2.00/ Year, 

postage included). 

Our organization ____ would 

like to exchange our publications with Women & Struggle in Iran. 

Name/Organization_;__ 


Please send check or m. o. with your order form payable to WC-ISA 
Address: ISA, (WC-ISA) P.O. Box 5 642, Chicago, Illinois 60680. 
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on the situation of Iranian Women: 
A Report from Iran 



“This letter has been written by a group of Iranian 
women in struggle to familiarize the people of the 
world with the deplorable conditions of women in 
Iran. By publishing this letter we shall do our share to 
respond to this expectation, hoping that others will do 
the same through any means available to them. ”* 


Under the assumption of having no actual 
enemy before, the Islamic Republic of Iran 
attempts to enact its suppression openly, 
under the pretext of defending the chastity of 
women, and to keep the society silent and 
stagnant, in a passiveness instituted through 
terror (however temporary the stagnation 
may be). 

The reality of suppression under the 
pretext of protecting women's honor, is a 
very calculated and delicate policy which 
can be the secret of survival of a regime 
which has given its people nothng but death, 
nothing but poverty, nothing but terror and 
abuse and... Is the survival of such a regime 
possible by any means other than use of the 
most calculated methods of suppression? 

The women of Iran have broken from 
within. This is a reality with graspable stat¬ 
istics. The Islamic Republic is the only 
political system in today’s world which 
claims to have morally corrected its society 
and to have removed corruption. After five 
years of chanting slogans, executions for 
“moral” reasons and religious punishments 
based on Islamic concepts, it struggles in the 
whirlpool of corruption. The only political 
system which has ordered its citizens through 
a circulated letter to call each other ‘brother’ 
and ‘sister’, today does not know how to deal 
with the sexual perverseness penetrated into 
all of its segments. It is the only political 
system which emphasizes more than any 
economic reality, the ethical dimensions of 
society and the human’s superior and godly 
soul. It considers “profitability” and “af¬ 
fluence” a danger to the purity of minds of 
moslems, and has turned Iran into a massive 
uncontrollable blackmarket in which all 
people, even simple housewives, not only 
participate in but contribute to. 

In a word, the Islamic Republic, which in 
the beginning of its appearance designed an 
ideological structure based on protection of 
honor, morality and equal rights for women, 
now has inflicted upon women the most 
dangerous psychological damages. The re¬ 
flection of these damages may be hazardous 
for not only the present but also for the future 
of Iran, and may continue as a social crisis 
for long after the fall of the present regime. 

Iranian women have suffered grossly from 
the fallacies of this system. Since the 
damages are mostly emotional and psycholo¬ 
gical, they are not recognizable by foreign 
observers looking at matters on the surface. 
As a result, it is rarely seen in media reports 


any mention of the deep emotional break¬ 
down of the Iranian women. Only those who 
have stood next to the Iranian woman 
experiencing the long lines for basic foods; 
who have spoken their language and have 
been the object of insults and beatings by the 
regime’s “Pasdaran-e-Effat” (guardians of 
honor); who have been degraded as they have 
are capable of analysis. It is not possible for a 
foreign observer to understand the evident 
and concealed effect of the wounds to the 
equality-demanding souls and the pride of 
the Iranian women. Women, in the eyes of 
the foreign observer in comparison to the 
Shah’s period, have only changed covers. 
The matter has much more depth and vast¬ 
ness. The Iranian women have not just worn 
“Lachack”(veil), they have been degraded 
and suppressed. Their emotional defeat is so 
deep at times, it is shown with hysteric 
reactions in their personal lives, and is 
frequently demonstrated in indifferent and 
depressed attitudes out of helplessness. 

What is indisputable and must make the 
foreign observer wonder is that the slogans 
the regime proclaims and the roar and clamor 
of its spokesmen, more than being based on 
their belief in Islam, are an effective method 
of social suppression; a suppression that 
exists all the hours of night and day. All this 
asks for a social/psychological analysis, an 
analysis based on factual and individual 
experience and the political events of the 
years of “revolution-stricken” Iran. 

The first raid on the women of Iran was in 
1979 (the year of the victory of Islamic 
revolution). Immediately after the victory of 
the religious faction of the revolution over the 
Shah’s regime, the subject of “Hejab” 
(Islamic coverture) was brought forth; a 
subject which up to that time had not been 
spoken of by even the most prejudiced 


instated with a commonplace motto of “Ya 
Roosari, Ya Toosari” (“either a veil or a beat 
on the head“) was a beginning. The Iranian 
women therefore not only wore veils but were 
beaten on the head also. These days the joke 
based on the mentioned motto is “Ham 
Roosari, Ham Toosari" (“Both veil and a 
beat on the head”). Since coverture, contrary 
to the views of the so-called progressive and 
Marxist groups, was not an abstract and 
isolated matter. Today, looking to the past 
with a great deal of painful and bitter 
experience from mistakes made by our politi¬ 
cal groups, we ask ourselves how are the 
organizations which claim to have scientific 
and dialectic knowledge of society unable to 
perceive the reality that there is a great 
difference between the “Chador”* worn by 
women in villages and of low income parts of 
cities (as a traditional clothing or a cover on 
poverty) and the Islamic coverture offered by 
the regime. In any case, the nonchalance and 
carelessness towards the problem of veil has 
had painful aftermaths. On one hand it 
resulted in the degradation and demeaning of 
the Iranian women in her individual and 
social life, and on the other it was interpreted 
as the lack of knowledge of the socio-political 
events on the part of political-radical sects, 
on the international level. 

It must be remembered that contrary to the 
generalizations made by the foreign press 
and by observers, who under the influence of 
the regime’s propoganda, consider the “hard¬ 
ships” to be only on the women of middle and 
higher classes, the psychological and social 
damages to women of Iran is not limited to 
any special group or class. Women of all 
levels, even of Islamic sects, have suffered 
the consequences. 

Undoubtedly an important subject such as 
the “psychological damages to Iranian wom- 

c> 


Islamic figures. Islamic coverture, which was 


•This letter has been published in*‘Payam-e-Azadr (The Message of Freedom). The above 
citation is from the introduction to the letter. By publishing for the first time the English tran¬ 
slation of the letter in Women A Struggle in Iran, we also do our part in carrying out the 
message of the women erf Iran to the people of the world. 
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en” cannot be fully dealt with in one article. 
Therefore, in explaining the subject to a non- 
Iranian reader in an article we can only bring 
examples and waive the rest with the hope 
that in the near future the matter will be the 
subject of serious discussions in the history of 
women’s struggles, particularly in the Third 
World. 

The vulnerability of women to being 
accused of being the “manifestation of sin 
and prostitution” is an old and historical 
subject which has been the motive for the 
occurance of the most significant events in 
old epic poems, stories and myths. The 
Islamic Republic from the starting days of 
its establishment, brought forth religious 
conditions for women, with that psycho¬ 
logical burden. When in the beginning of the 
victory of revolution, with the intention of 
stabilizing the Islamic coverture, the regime 
relied on the premise that any woman 
without a veil is consequently a prostitue, it 
in fact set foot on the pride, honor and 
character of women. Therefore women as 
students, government workers, teachers, 
university professors, lawyers and judges, 
etc., were the first victims of the raid, since 
the majority of women with those occu¬ 
pations did not wear veils. The meaning of 
“prostitution” was interpreted by the regime: 
The Islamic assemblies which appeared 
overnight in the employment and education¬ 
al centers of all sorts, attempted to distribute 
statements, posters and slogans: “Sister, 
your coverture is my dignity!”, “Sister, have 
mercy on me and do not let me be in sin by 
your veillessness”, “ Veillessness propogates 
prostitution”, “Lack of coverture is the 
extreme of westernization, and westerni¬ 
zation is the extreme of prostitution!”, “Be 
the guardian of the martyrs’ blood by your 
coverture!”, “Wife’s uncoveredness is hus- 
band’slack of dignity!”, “Women who come 
to streets without veils, want nothing but 
putting their bodies for sale!”; these were just 
samples of thousands of slogans which 
covered the walls of schools, offices and 
streets. The standards for accusations of 
prostitution changed rapidly to the disad¬ 
vantage of unveiled women. Sooner than 
expected, around 1980, women were term¬ 
inated from their positions in offices on 
charges of propogating prostitution: “This 
lady has used perfume, and she is circulating 
petitions! She is fired”; “That lady has 
shaken hands with a man at work, she is 
fired”; “This university student has asso¬ 
ciated too much with her male classmate, she 
is behaviorally corrupt, dismissed"; “This 
girl has put her veil on her shoulders after 
school, she is immoral, expelled”... The sad 
fact is that these accusations are mentioned 
in the notices of expulsion and mark all the 
years of the woman’s life with shame. Of the 
twelve articles of the “Purification Law“ 
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appeared by the regime, five articles are 
focused on the coverture and behavior of 
women at work, violation of which results in 
expulsion due to immorality and prostitution. 
Today in 1983, the sound of women’s high- 
heeled shoes is also considered a way of 
propogating prostitution! Uniform clothing 
in colors such as black, navy blue and brown, 
for women who do not choose to wear 
“chadors”, long large tunics, slacks and big 
thick veils to cover all hair down to the 
shoulders, are mandatory. Perhaps the non- 
Iranian reader would not comprehend this 
great hardship of the Iranian woman. One 
must stand in the street in the heat of 105 
degrees at three o’clock in the afternoon 
when offices close, to comprehend what our 
women feel; the feeling of self-hatred and 
guilt from one’s sexuality and demeaned, 
insulted character. 

Which analyst of mental subjects can 
overlook this matter easily? How is the 


woman laborer or white collar worker who 
submits to out-of-house work in this doleful 
condition to help the family in economic sur¬ 
vival, considered to belong to priveleged 
and bourgeois classes? The religious mi¬ 
norities, particularly Christians of Iran from 
the laborer and toiler classes, at first thought 
that they were exceptions to the “chastity” 
standards of the regime. But forcefully and 
under the pressure of their own religious 
leadership which was harshly unified by the 
regime, they were forced to abide by the 
uniformal coverture. 

Due to these facts we proclaim that the 
fashion chosen by the regime to attack the 
character of the Iranian woman is not char¬ 
acteristic of any specific group or class, rather 
it is the mere subject of “femininity" that is 
it is the mere subject of “femininity” that is 
under attack, not “prostitution” or as it 
claims “affluence”. But the regime ha^not 
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only raided women from the angle of pros¬ 
titution. With the excuse of battling with 
prostitution there is no security left for 
women in the streets. Since public spots such 
as cafes have been banned to restrict social¬ 
ization between men and women and because 
single men can no longer afford to marry due 
to inflation and high cost of housing they in 
turn leave no street security for women. 
Thousands of soldiers are off duty from the 
war fronts and think of their life as “momen¬ 
tary”. Thousands of deprived, unemployed 
and broke men have made the every day 
passage of women along sidewalks difficult. 
And the regime’s “guardians of honor” in 
bands of four, in bullet-proof cars with no 
license numbers and with special colors and 
signs circling around the streets, causing 
intrusions for women with different excuses. 
And if the woman’s face is relatively at¬ 
tractive these intrusions are implemented 
with more persistence. We overheard a con¬ 
versation between a seventeen-year-old 
“guard” and his friend saying that when he 
drags a girl to the car to be taken to Evin 
prison, it causes a certain feeling in him as if 
he has slept with her. The suppressed sexual 
desires of these ‘guardians of honor’ are ob¬ 
served in the hysteric behaviors we are 
witness to. Strangely enough, although in the 
first months of the establishment of an insti¬ 
tution called “The Guardians of Honor”, 
seven to eight hundred arrests occurred each 
day in Tehran, none of which were photo¬ 
graphed, let alone reported by the hundreds of 
foreign reporters present. 

In any case the women who have suffered 
from these attacks say that in the past it was 
sufficient to wear clothing which did not 
attract attention, to be able to travel through 
Iran and not be bothered. But today even 
under all sorts of unappealing colors and 
patterns of clothing, and a head cover as large 
as bed sheets down to our noses, we women 
have no security in the streets. If it happens 
that the veil drops from our heads, we are 
terrified of the possibility of arrest and being 
taken to Evin prison to be interrogated, as¬ 
saulted, whipped and of being accused of 
prostitution and animosity towards the rev¬ 
olution. These are the least punishments to be 
expected. Our women have discovered that 
the word prostitution is not only used by 
Islamic assemblies and guardians of honor 
but by the highest judicial authorities against 
women violating the complicated Islamic, 
standards. These violations have a special 
place in the general punishment laws today. 
On the other hand, the vast prostitution which 
took place in certain spots with a minimum of 
health and sanitary conditions, today has 
been brought to the streets of towns and cities. 
Influential men dependent on the regime have 
the opportunity to choose “the best” for 
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temporary marriage; the reason being that 
singleness does not please the regime. As a. 


the streets. Working women in organiza 
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and offices are constantly in fear of secret 
agents of the regime posing as regular 
customers or in their own formal appearance. 

It is sufficient for these agents to report that a 
strand of hair was showing from under a 
woman’s veil, or that she was wearing too 
much eyeliner or blush, or that she has 
complained about the inflation at work, for the 
woman to lose her job. In private business the 
situation is no better. The bad economic 
conditions have caused instability for these 
businesses, and women are in more danger of 
losing their jobs, since women have priority in 
termination. In other words, under the Is¬ 
lamic republic women in private and govern¬ 
mental sects carry the burden of lack of job 
security on their shoulders at all times. Their 
reactions in the form of nervous diseases and 
psychological confusion and local nervous 
pains has brought many patients to nerve 
doctors. The reactions to this situation has 
influenced marriages also. The married 
women who had not had successful mar¬ 
riages. considering the vast job market in the 
pastjiad hopes of employment in case of sep¬ 
aration, now have completely lost hope, 
knowing that in all economical and relational 
difficulties, they will have to suffer. Even the 
least hope of partial economic independence 
does not lighten their wounded hearts. If we 
add to these grounds of hopelessness the 
closing of schools and universities, we will 
understand that in addition to the fact that 
girls have to be confined in the law of Islam 
such as coverture, they will be deprived of 
exercise, the arts, music and a healthy social 
relation with boys their own age, essential for 
the formation of a healthy human character. 
The social standards also put binds on the 
parents, leaving their daughters no choice but 
marriage despite their young age and un¬ 
willingness. since it is the only alternative for 
them. Marriages based on fear do not even 
mean a financial support for the young girls. 

Today’s husbands are unemployed or 
receive low income and are not able to afford 
the high costs of living. Since landing jobs for 
women is out of the questions, some married 
couples have to live with their families. These 
situations bring along problems of the tribal 
life, where the woman suffers the most. Such 
marriages occur often in Iran’s revolutionary 
times, and some fall apart very early and 
when they don’t they are filled with misery 
and unhappiness— especially for the young 
girls who see themselves suitable for higher 
education and'instead have to be smashed 
under an anti-female system in the con¬ 
finement of unwanted marital life. 

Women of all classes, especially the urban 
poor, experience long lines for food. These 
lines are formed in any weather. Women are 
condemned to stand in line for the bare nec¬ 
essities for their families; even the working 



women are condemned to this everyday tor 
ture. Otherwise the family tabic will be empty 
and they will be interrogated by members of 
the family. Women sometimes stand in lines 
from six o'clock in the morning, having to pre¬ 
pare the family's meals the previous day. For 
this reason, many of them stay in the kitchen 
until late hours of the night. Lines are not 
limited to food supplies. For a few meters of 
fabric or cups or plates, lines arc formed. 

The regime claims to be fighting the black 
market. But the fact is, it is the agents of the 


control of neighborhoods which in turn 
causes the expansion of the black market. 
Many women have become contributors to 
the black market out of poverty or help- 
Issness. Those who are financially better off 
buy their necessities from the black market to 
escape the tragedy of lines. And those who 
are in need of money stand in lines all day and 
sell the excess of their needs at a few times the 
cost. In other words, women as buyers or 
sellers are taking part in a black market that 
the regime has founded and neither are at 


... Many Women have become contributors to the 
black market out of poverty or helplessness. Those 
who are financially better off buy their necessities 
from the black market to escape the tragedy of lines. 
Those who are in need of money stand in lines all day 
and sell the excess of their needs at a few times the 


regime itself who are involved in the black 
market. For example the sale of cigarettes is 
restricted to the government and at certain 
hours of the day they are distributed in one or 
two stores in every neighborhood, usually two 
days a week. As a result, hours before the sale 
starts lines are formed in front of these stores. 
At the governmental rate cigarettes are 
eighty-five rials*** a pack. However, a few 
steps further, you can buy as many packs as 
you like for three hundred rials a pack. Whom 
other than the government distributors can 
provide these cigarettes to the free market? 
Even with some attention and follow-up it 
seems that causing artificial shortages in 
public necessities is one of the general 
policies of the regime for gaining unlimited 


fault on their own will. The result is that the 
lines are becoming longer day by day. prices 
are rising and Iran is sinking in a continuation 
of social corruption. The sharp edge of this 
contin uation is towards women, being ac¬ 
quainted with markets for a long time and 
having to bear the difficult toil of shopping in 
the Islamic Republic wearing the hated 
Islamic coverture. 

The more aged women, aside from all 
these sufferings, have a greater pain which is 
immeasurable. A group of women are de¬ 
livered the torn bodies of their children from 
the fronts of that pointless and futureless war. 
Added to the insult in compensation for their 
healthy young men who were their hopefor 


A scene of endless segregated food lines. 
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... The condition of mothers of political prisoners is 
the saddest of all. These mothers stand hours or even 
days in cold and heat, in the outside area of Evin and 
other prisons of the regime in the hope of having news 
of their children in capture. The behavior of the 
torturers with these mothers is indescribable. One 
must be there and see how they are thrown back by the 
barrels of the automatic weapons. They come back in 
despair, throwing themselves at the feet of the 
executioners and murderers of their children. Perhaps 
these women’s agony is only comparable to the 
misery of those mothers who weep on the nameless 
graves of their executed children. 


the future, they are given a few bags of rice, 
and a few buckets of oil, and a controlled 
funeral invitation in “The Foundation of 
Martyrs” which of course has its own re¬ 
quirements. The mother is not allowed to 
weep for her child. She is not allowed to show 
impatience, she should seem happy. She 
must accept others’ congratulations for the 
honor she has been blessed with. The mental 
reaction of these women is pitiful and the 
number of heart and nervous breakdowns 
and mental disorders among them is a 
demonstration of this fact. 

Of course, the regime has been kind 
enough to give a few meters of white 
material, not easily available in the market 
for the shrouds of their children. 

The middle aged women who have chil¬ 
dren abroad going to universities or not 
returning because of the present situation, 
wait impatiently for phone calls or the post¬ 
master’s ring. They look at pictures of their 
children who have become men and women 
in these five years, crying and sinking deeper 
in misery day by day. The condition of 
mothers of political prisoners is the saddest 
of all. These mothers spend hours or even 
days in cold and heat, in the outside area of 
Evin and other prisons of the regime in the 
hope of hearing news of their children in 
capture. The behavior of the torturers with 
these mothers is indescribable. One must be 
there and see how they are thrown back by 
the barrels of automatic weapons. They 
come back in despair, throwing themselves at 
the feet of the executioners and murderers of 
their children. Perhaps these women’s agony 
is only comparable to the misery of those 
mothers who weep on the nameless graves of 
their executed children. 


certain age with the fear of being drafted, and 
if they are girls, of being married off! 

Some teenage boys are attracted by the 
adventure of the war. They volunteer to fight 
before reaching adult age, and therefore find 
an end to their miserable lives. These young 
people want to find the adventure lacking in 
the boredom of their everyday lives in the 
scenes of war. Some youngsters are volun¬ 
teering for war.as a threat to their parents, as 
recently it was announced that parents’ 
permission for sending the young to the 
warfronts has been omitted from the re¬ 
quirements. What’s more, no volunteer can 
regret and quit after announcing himself. As 
one of the troop leaders has said, “the soldier 
of Islam does not quit.” Therefore, this road 
has no ending but death. 

What is said is only a comer of the life 
filled with agony and without hope and joy of 
today's Iranian woman, whether a mother, a 
wife, or a child. What is said is the sufferings 
of ordinary women. The pain of mothers 
whose children have been executed by the 
regime, whose young girls have been the 
subject of rape by their murderers before 
execution*(girls are not executed if virgins, 
so they will not be blessed!) orthe suffering of 
women' in the regime’s prisons gradually 

continued on page 30 


Women who have smaller children do not 
feel any better. They are witness to their 
children’s depression in the best years of 
their lives. Their children are deprived of fun, 
exercise, hope and joy; in a word they are 
robbed of their souls. They are sitting in 
homes or, if going to school, some are turned 
into spies against their own family under 
ideological bombardment characteristic of 
the regime. 

Mothers have the duty to teach their 
children honesty. Instead they have to 
familiarize the pure minds of their children 
with this: “ If they asked you whether she prays 
or not, answer yes!” or “If they asked whether 
your mother has the proper coverture at family 
gathering or not, say yes.” The little child is 
caught in the middle and the mother is 
ashamed of teaching her child to lie. 

What is taught to small children in 
schools today is in such conflict with their 
natural hopes and desires that twelve-year- 
olds have the worry of a seventy-year-old’s in 
their eyes. “Baba (Daddy) gave bread,****is 
not our motto any more; Baba gave blood. 
Baba gave blood.” “The enemy stinks, we 
are blooming flowers, our Imam (Khomeini) 
says we are fighting men”; these are ex¬ 
amples of the marches and songs that even 
the children in kindergarten have to learn. 
The young never tasting their youth, reach a 
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Women & Workers 

A Portrait 

The following is an English translation of a portrait 
originally published in November 1980, in the "Women 
in Struggle’’, the monthly publication of the Ettehad-e 
Melli-e Zanan (National Union of Women), the largest 
organization of Iranian women, established after the 
1979 revolution. This organization along with all other 
authentic, genuine, and democratic organizations of 
women, workers, peasants, teachers, students, lawyers, 
writers, have been gradually suppressed and eliminated 
by the government of the Islamic Republic. 

The factory, located in the big, wide, dry Mr. Mohammad, standing on the other 


desert and surrounded by long iron fences, is 
a busy place that seems to have made all its 
neighboring mountains and hills, however 
dry and barren they may be, to grow and 
reproduce . 

The buildihgs’ huge iron skeletons seem to 
have been woven of innumerable threads of 
workers’ meat and veins. 

Esmat, 30 years old, lifted her head from 
her work at the machinery with voice of 
Kaveh, the manager, she was wanted on the 
phone. She wiped her head with the rag that 
was beside the machinery. She passed the 
rows of grinding machines and in between the 
men and women that were working under¬ 
neath the tall ceiling, and cnetered the 
manager's office. She lifted the receiver, 
hello — this is Esmat. 

The lines of her face and her gentle eyes — 
that had formed from years of hardships— 
slowly changed into an anger that showed 
itself on her flushed face and beating chest. 
She put the receiver back gently and smiled 
sadly as she left the office. Kaveh, standing in 
her way, asked: 

— Who was it, Ms. Esmat? 

— You know who it was — why ask? 

Kaveh, perplexed, started to think of an 
answer as Esmat ignored him and passed in 
front of him, taking her place at the machin¬ 
ery. Zohreh, who seemed 23 or 24 years old 
and had worked in the same workshop as 
Esmat — his grinding machine was in fact 
directly in front of Esmat's —asked: 

— What did he want? 

Esmat, whose face was still flushed but 
had started to work again answered: 

— Nothing, it was a phone call — as usual 
he told me that he was going to throw acid in 
my face. He said you should either quit work 
and stop gathering the women and prostitutes 
around you or I’ll pour acid on you. Her 
voice was very dry and formal like these 
people who just started working here. 


side of Esmat behind the machinery and busy 
with a piece that was being ground, lifted his 
head and said: 

— Acid? I don’t think it’s these people’s 
work. Zohreh hesitated and said meaning¬ 
fully: 

— If it’s not these people, we can all tell 
who they are — the people around them — 
these same people who just became Moslems 
but who always followed us before and 
teased us. Now all day long they advise us to 
quit work and wear the chador... 

Mr. Mohammad, who thought that Zohreh 
meant him, bent over his work and became 
thoughtful. Zohreh continued. 

— God damn them — they can’t even do 
anything. At least your husband works here 
or else there’s no telling what they could do to 
you. 

Mr. Abdullah, Esmat's husband, worked 
at the factory but in the “Fare” workshops. 
Esmat suddenly thought of her husband and 
how the same morning he had told her: 

— Esmat, I’m so sick of everybody 
talking. Stay home and quit working. Esmat 
knew that Abdullah was just saying that 
because of the harassment. Esmat also knew 
that Abdullah realized that if she didn’t work 
they would all starve. 

Esmat’s strong hands centered to grind the 
piece she was working on. It seemed like only 
her eyes and hands were in the workshop. 
The machinery’s continuous noise along 
with the workers’ voices and the grinding 
gradually changed into the voices of the men, 
women and children who were huddled in a 
small room in her father’s small, old house, 
keeping her in a white bridal gown in their 
midst. 

Happiness and a feeling of good fortune 
enveloped her. Abdullah is sitting on the 
ground near her. He does not feel the 
excitement around him. Love and pride 
towards the life that she was going to start 
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with Abdullah filled her. A love that was not 
far removed from the room and the 
smiles of relatives, her father’s kindness, her 
mother’s warm smiles and the young girls’ 
meaningful smiles. Her hard life at her 
father’s hours, with all the pressures and 
insults she had endured was over. The hard 
and never-ending work that had deadened 
her senses was fading from her mind. A new 
and unfamiliar feeling of freedom and of 
being fortunate came over her. Her father's 
tired face and his empty hand — the fear and 
anxiety that reigned over the house — gave 
their place to Abdullah’s strong and for¬ 
tuneful arms, to his comforting looks and his 
strong and happy hands, skillful hands that 
would make her future happy though he 
wasn't more than a grinder's helper. 

The piece that was strapped to the 
machinery was resisting in her small hands, 
as though it was fighting her. But during these 
past years, Esmat had harnessed hundreds of 
these pieces with her skillful fingers. She 
stared at the ray of light that shone from the 
windows near the roof to the floor of the 
workshop, and engulfed thousands of tiny 
poisonous particles in itself. She saw 
Abdullah’s face, intent on work, on the other 
side of the screen that was in the middle of the 
workshop. Many years had gone by. In the 
13 years of their marriage, Abdullah’s hard 
face had looked more and more like her 
father’s, with the same selfish lines and icy 
eyes. 

He had fathered four children, the oldest 
one an eleven year-old son and the youngest 
a seven month-old daughter, and he had 
become four times nastier. The hands that 
were empty of Esmat's golden dreams were 
transformed to those of a husband that had 
found their place on her face at times from 
anger and at times from love. Esmat found 
herself a woman that was surrounded by a 
life that was shadowed by a fear of tomorrow. 
Especially after having to send her kids to 
school, asking the neighbors to babysit for 
the third and putting the other in a day care 
center every day. She felt like she couldn’t 
put too much hope in Abdullah. If he found 
out about the telephone call, he’d put more 
pressure on her to quit. 

The pain was crushing her. All the 
heaviness and pain of the nine months of 
pregnancy was descending on her at once. In 
the darkness of the tiny room, she waits for 
Abdullah to get her mother and the midwife, 
as she writhes in pain. It’s near dawn, the 
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room is being buried in the snow. She feels an 
unfamiliar fear, her voice is imprisoned in her 
throat so the landlord won’t wake up and 
have an excuse to throw them out. The pain 
intensifies with each second until it becomes 
a hard pounding that is directed towards her 
uterus and every nerve of her body. She feels 
like with every stroke her uterus opens wider 
and wider. Her heart is beating so hard it 
wants to explode. She thinks if Abdullah 
doesn’t show up by the time she gives birth, 
surely they will both die. She becomes 
unconscious several times. She feels the cold 
sweat on her body. She remembers how hard 
Abdullah tried to borrow money so he could 
take her to the hospital — but he didn’t 
succeed. Neither his boss nor his friends 
loaned him the money. God knows how they 
were going to pay the midwife now, es¬ 
pecially with all the expenses of a baby. The 
fluid coming out of her uterus freezes on the 
sheets. She takes her hand towards her 
vagina to pull the baby out herself but she’s 
afraid. She stares at the door waiting for 
Abdullah, her mother and the midwife, but 
she doesn’t hear any movement outside. She 
becomes unconscious. She hears the baby’s 
cry first from her uterus and then from her 
arms. She sees Abdullah as she comes to. 
The room is brighter — her mother is sitting 


beside her. There are anxious looks around 
her. An old woman with blood on her hands 
was bending over the baby and saying it’s a 
boy — it’s lucky to have your first bom be a 
boy. 

Abdullah looks and his hands become a 
gentle and loving breeze on her face. She asks 
Abdullah: “Is it finished? Abdullah, is it 
finished? Is it my child?” She looks at the 
blue sky. The yard and ground shimmers 
with a thick coating of snow. 

The room smells of gasoline. Her mother 
Pulls herself on top of the baby and whispers 
something. Abdullah says: “You brought 
good luck; seems one baby has brought good 
news, I have to go to the factory — it seems 
like they’ve accepted me. Mr Esmail has 
come to take me with him. I'm not an 
apprentice any more.“ 

Zohreh asks: Are you going to tell Mr 
Abdullah? 

Esmat, who was still thinking deeply, lifted 
her head from her work and said: Tell 
what? 

— About the phone call. 

— I don’t know... if he finds out, it’ll be 
worse — he’ll make me quit work, then who 
knows what’ll happen to my children. 

— These people think that seeing religion 
and God means to make us unfortunate. It’s 


all these stupid and dumb workers’ fault. 

— Not all of it... It’s mostly the fault of the 
engineers and foremen that have changed 
colors, or that of these strangers that have 
suddenly appeared from nowhere. I think the 
phone calls are made by them. 

— The type of people who support them 
amazes me. The same Mr. Kaveh whose 
beard has overtaken the whole world fol¬ 
lowed me a couple of times. Or that engineer 
who hands around them, he took advantage of 
so many nice girls by promising them some 
nice and easy office jobs. 

— They can’t do anything, let them call as 
much as they want to, we have our council — 
if they don’t let us in the factory’s council, we 
have our own council now. Anyway many 
male workers support us. We’ll stand in front 
of each of them. 

— They’re really upset by you, Esmat! 

— Let them be. 

Esmat looked at her watch. It was almost 
time to go to the nursing school. She wiped 
her hands hurriedly. She said goodbye and 
left the workshop. She walked slowly to the 
nursing school because she was tired from 
work and not sleeping at night. 
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When she reached the nursing school she 
recognized her 7 month-old baby’s cry amidst 
all the other babies’ cries. She hurried to her 
baby’s side and hugged her. She looked at her 
clear and tearful eyes, her hands, and her 
hungry and searching mouth. She put her 
breast to her mouth and took a deep breath. 
The life-giving milk filled the baby’s mouth. 
After a while the baby’s face became health¬ 
ier and happier. Esmaf watched her face and 
awaited the afternoon. In the afternoon, after 
work, she could sit in her balcony with 
Abdullah, sip a hot cup of tea to relax after a 
hard day’s work and listen to the children’s 
tales about their day while taking off the 
others’ dirty clothes. Then she could go to the 
kitchen and prepare dinner. 

As the baby dozed off, she still sucked on 
her breast. Esmat sung her a lullaby 
quietly: 

Before you know it you’ll be 13, and then 
you’ll be embarrassed to play in the alley, 
playing house with the other girls and boys. 
Your brothers will look at you in a strange 
way and you’ll know that now they see you as 
a sister who has grown up. Your mother and 
father will expect you to shoulder respon¬ 
sibility and to cover your face, say your 
prayers on time, to spend each day in the 
house from dawn to dusk and to labor at hard 
and tiring house chores. Your brothers will 
want to protect you from anyone looking at 
you, will interpret your every move, will curse 
you and say that you are too promiscuous at 
the slightest expression of individualjty. You 
will obey and are never to leave the house 
alone just so they won’t start any fights with 
their so-called ‘lustful” men. Before you 
know it your mother will think of finding you a 
husband, and every so often a couple of old 
women carrying a 2 by 2 photo of a clean-cut 
potential suitor and will come to ask your 
hand in marriage. You will blush and answer 
their questions with a simple yes or no. Your 
eyes will remain trained on your knees, and 
pray so that you don’t do anything wrong so 
you will not be liked, so you won’t have to 
endure your parents’ nagging about how 
you’re so useless. Hopefully, one of these 
suitors will like you and you will escape the 
pain and misery that you have suffered from 
your parents’ nagging, who can hardly take 
the financial pressures. Pretty soon you’ll find 
yourself in a 4-room house shared by 8 
families and a population of 30 to 40 people, 
who divide the rooms between themselves; 
some with walls and others who are relatives 
with a sheet between. You and your hus¬ 
band's place will be on the way to the roof bet- 


Before you know it you’ll be 13, and then you’ll be embarrassed to 
play in the alley, playing house with the other girls and boys. Your 
brothers will look at you in a strange way and you’ll know that now they 
see you as a sister who has grown up. Your mother and father will 
expect you to shoulder responsibility and to cov$r your face, say your 
prayers on time, to spend each day in the house from dawn to dusk and 
to labor at hard and tiring house chores. Your brothers will want to 
protect you from anyone looking at you,will interpret your every move. 


ween the little 2 by 2 veiled darkness. 

Every day you have to put up with women 
fighting women, women fighting their hus¬ 
bands and children; and to make a little food 
you have to visit many shops, buying food on 
credit or else buying the cheapest things; and 
sometimes you forego your lunch yourself so 
there will be enough for dinner. Your husband 
will come home empty and tired and will 
expect you to have a nice meal prepared for 
him with the little allowance he may or may 
not give you. Although you are heavily in debt 
to the grocer but you don’t dare ask for more 
credit since you learned that the butcher has 


his eye on you. At night you have to feed your 
husband cheese and bread and he’ll swear at 
you and demand to know what you do with all 
the money he gives you. If he’s real quick¬ 
tempered he will beat you and in between 
your child’s shouts you’ll crawl in a comer 
and cry. At night you’ll interpret your hus¬ 
band’s short panting as his forgiveness and 
you’ll regret that his kindness is only tem¬ 
porary. Life becomes hard. You’ll have to 
look forward, even though you are saddled 
with the responsibility for two children. 

Each day, you find yourself in endless lines 
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in a small but warm room belonging to an old 
villager and his wife. Her heart wants to come 
out of her chest. The kind and excited old 
woman pulls her near the heater. Outside one 
can hear the bullets. She’s worried about 
Abdullah. She feels faint, breathing deeply, 
tilting her head back to full consciousness. 
She opens her eyes to the sight of the old 
woman’s wrinkled face, receiving the hot 
sugar cube from her hand. . 

She renews her breath with the sugar cube. 
The old man asks what happened. She res¬ 
ponds with the tale of the cruelty of the 
capitalists, government officials and the 
generals. The surprised expression on the 
elderly mail’s face carefully follows the 


of unemployed. Nameless factories, work¬ 
shops, hospitals, welfare offices lead to days 
of waiting. You are tired of the thousands of 
signatures and photographs on applications 
that you give for factory work; you will be 
admitted to job training classes that offer no 
pay or guarantee of employment You will 
open your eyes to your 30th year, though the 
wrinkles on your face and the strands of snow 
white hair show your face to be a decade older 
than your calendar reveals. 

Although you shoulder your home’s many 
expenses and countless other things and you 
get more tired every day, if you mention your 
weariness to your husband he’ll silence your 
complaints by telling you that you are to be 
blamed; you should not work outside the 
home. 

In the factory the manager has no ear for 
your complaints of low salary; he’ll shut you 
up by swearing.threatening you with harder 
labor. 

She tucked in her seven month-old daugh¬ 
ter, and left the damp air of the room that 
smelled like newborn infants. As she passes 
the factory gates she thinks back on the som¬ 
ber voice of the company employer who 
called her. The voice rmingles with the con¬ 
tinuous din of crying babies and the shouting 
of the workers gathered in front of the factory 
a few months before. She slowed her pace as 
she drew closer to the shop floor. 

The screams of bullets ring out. The sky 
takes on the color of blood. Knotted fists rise 
like unfurling flags. The worker crowd pulses 
like a mighty tide before the crashing surf fall¬ 
ing on the capitalists’ throat eager for prey. 


She loses Abdullah in the crowd. Though 
heavy with child, she marches step by step 
with the determined workers. The throats of 
women create shouts of courage under the 
ceaseless barrage of gunfire. 

Two fellow workers (comrades) embrace 
her arms, carrying her to lessen her load. The 
neat column of soldiers wearing khaki uni¬ 
forms gets closer. The unstoppable workers 
get to a village behind the factory. Her uterus 
has begun to move. It is clear her unborn child 
senses the danger. The villagers come to 
welcome them. Doors open, she finds herself 


movements of her hands and face. With every 
nod of their heads their troubles entwine. The 
old man advises she should be careful for the 
child she is carrying. The ears still hear the 
workers shouts. Worried, she wants to go, 
but suddenly the door opens and the crowd 
carries in a blood-covered worker. The house, 
is filled with shouts and cries of mourning. 

At the side of the fallen worker a bullet has 
pierced his thigh. Everyone works to stop the 
bleeding. A squad of gun-toting soldiers enter 
the man’s house, surrounding them only to 
proceed to beat the people with their gunbelts. 
Falling to the floor he feels the soldier’s boot 
pressing down his neck. They take the woun¬ 
ded man outside and with the butt of a rifle 
beat on his wound before the eyes of the angry 
crowd. The injured man screams and screams 
for seconds, then falls unconscious. With 
guns aimed at them, the restless crowd 
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News in Brief 

posed law of Evidence (framed by the Council of Islamic Ideol¬ 
ogy to make the word of one male witness equivalent to that of 
two women) as being discriminatory (Newsletter, Committee on 
South Asian Women, VoK I, No. 2, March 1983). 

In a meeting held on Feb. 17 by the Women’s Action Forum, 
and attended by several hundred women, young and old, “fanatic 
mullahs” were condemned for the newly proposed series of dis¬ 
criminatory and retrogressive laws. More extremist ulemas 
(mullahs) later issued “fatwahs” (edicts) against the demonstrat¬ 
ing women, warning their families to persuade them not to do 
anything against Quranic injunctions, otherwise the ulema will 
jointly issue a decree against them as a result of which their 
marriages would stand dissolved! 

The new series of proposed laws, if implemented, could open 
the floodgates to a large variety of anti-women proposals that the 
mullahs have prepared: denying women the right to vote, or giv- 
mg the female vote half the value of a male one; denying them the 


right to drive cars (as in Saudi Arabia); halving the blood money 
paid for a female victim compared with a male victim (this has 
already been implemented inlran. See the Bill of Retribution in 
this issue); the death penalty for prostitution; a proposal to set up 
an all-female university as a start to segregation in all higher 
education (again as in Saudi Arabia and as recently proposed in 
Iran). Also, Pakistani women (like their sisters in Iran and Saudi 
Arabia) have been recently banned from taking part in public 
sports. 

According to The Economist,‘‘‘because of Saudi money the 
Saudi factor plays a retrogressive role in the Islamisation process 
everywhere in South and Southeast Asia” (April 2, 1983, p. 

Knowing that village women cannot be held back from going 
to work in the fields, the anti-feminist attacks of Pakistani mul¬ 
lahs are mainly against the middle class educated Pakistani 
women (by stigmatising them as “Westernised”), and the grow¬ 
ing number of urban industrial female workers who, from 
economic necessity, cannot return to the kitchen. ’ ■ 
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screams. Some other soldiers attack the 
villagers’ houses and capturing some people, 
take them away in covered trucks. When they 
go up to the wounded person, they find 
him dead. 

When she gets behind the grinding ma¬ 
chine, Mr. Sadeeh comes up to her and says 
hello. He’s the workshop’s representative at 
the Factory’s Council. He says: 

— Ms. Esmat — things aren’t going so well 
— things are even worse than that day when 
you came to the council. I tried real hard to 
tell them that female workers have the right to 
have a female representative here, too, but 
they didn’t listen. There are hands at work to 
create diversions between the workers. I have 
to go now, Kaveh is looking at me, he’s 
really nosey. 

Esmat shakes her head and follows him 
with her glance. 

She asks: Don’t we women work like 
you men? 

The answer Yes. 

She says: So why can’t we have a represen¬ 
tative at the council? We’re 100 people. 

They say: It’s not possible — Women 
workers have to stay at home and raise 
children — it’s the Islamic Law. 

She says: If we don’t work, our children — 
many of whom are fatherless — will starve to 
death. One can’t raise dead children. 

They say: You are promiscuous women 
who have slept with managers and engineers 
and gotten office jobs as secretaries. 

Upset, she says: Many of those engineers 
are mingled with you. Now they’ve become 
religious. Don’t judge everyone by what a 
couple of workers did out of misery. 


...Don’t we women work like men? she asks. The 
answer: Yes. 

She says: So why can’t we have a representative at the 
council? We’re 100 people. 

They say: It’s not possible—women workers have to 
stay at home and raise children—it’s the Islamic Law. 


She says: Why? You’re insulting us. free the factory from dependency, we’re dis- 
brothers. cussing men and women. We’re talking about 

A worker says: Comrades, this is really right and wrong... 
shameful for us to talk to a fellow worker She says: It’s not important if you don’t 

...I tried real hard to tell them that female workers 
have the right to have female representatives here, 
too, but they didn’t listen. There are hands at work to 
create divisions between the workers... 


agree, we’ll make a women’s council. There 
was a day when we only had to take poor 
treatment from the factory owners — now we 
have to take it from you, too. But, dear 
brothers, we can’t take it — if your hands 
aren’t in us and our unity gets broken, God 
knows what will happen to us. These same 
bosses that seem to call about us now, they’ll 
show their real faces then. In the four years 
that I’ve worked in this factory, I didn’t hear 
even once that women shouldn’t work here. I 
don’t know what has happened now... 

A murmur starts — everyone says some¬ 
thing. She leaves and some other women 
leave with her. 

Smiling nosily, Kaveh approached her 
and said: 

— Ms. Esmat — you’ve been fired — they 
fired you — here’s the letter. 

Esmat was shocked. She grabbed the letter 
from his hand and said:“You finally did what 
you set out to do. You can’t fire me, those 
days when you could do things like that 
are over.” 

— It’s none of my business, Ms. Esmat. 

— It’s everyone’s business. I’ll take it to 
the council — I’ll take it to the women’s 
council. 

She opened the letter and her eyes darted 
across it. 

From the factory management. 

To Ms. Esmat Roshanzadeh. 

According to the reports and available 
documents, due to creating trouble in the fac¬ 
tory, stopping production and coun¬ 
terrevolutionary deeds, your services have 
been ended here from this date on. Please 



She says: If we don’t work, our children—many of 
whom are fatherless—will starve to death... 


There are some of you that have taken 
other workers’ rights and sold out to the 
capitalists. These things aren’t good to 
mention. 

They say: We don’t know, if you get 
enough votes, you can get in. 

She says: We want at least one or two 
female representatives. 

They say: One should gather you in a 
building. 
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like this. 

Faces turn toward him. 

They say: This is meaningless for 100 
women to mingle with 2,000 men. 

A person says: What are you saying, 
brother? ‘Mingle’ means they’re working with 
us. They work day and night. Really, those 
who are trying to strengthen our fight. They 
are succeeding pretty well. Today, instead of 
using our strength to oppose capitalists and 


refer to the administration office for your 
paycheck. 

Abdullah arrived there. He asked: 
“What’s wrong, Esmat?” She handed him the 
letter silently. 

Esmat remained behind the gates with her 
baby when they didn’t let her in. The female 
workers refused to go to work that same day 
and gathered in front of the administration 
building. They carried posters protesting 
Esmat’s dismissal: 

“Esmat Roshenzadeh, the women’s rep- 

_-continued on page 30 






Kurdish Women: 


Their Lives & Struggles 


In September 1979, less than 7 months after the February 
uprising, the Islamic Republic’s regime waged a major military 
attack against Kurdish towns. The fighting that had been going 
on since the declaration of de facto autonomy by Kurdish 
nationalist and leftist forces in March '79, had reached new 
dimensions. The indiscriminate bombing of towns, coupled with 
the advance of tanks on Kurdish cities in September 1979, was 
the first of many attempts by the government to “wipe out Kur¬ 
dish resistance. However, far from bringing about the quick vic¬ 
tory sought by the regime, it marked the beginning of four years 
of struggle by Kurdish men and women. Four years of civil war 
during which the government imposed economic sanctions on 
the liberated areas, executed thousands of revolutionaries, 
massacred hundreds of Kurdish peasants and bombarded 
civilian areas. During this period Kurdish men and women have 
shown exceptional courage and determination to stop a far 
better-equipped and stronger army. In this underdeveloped 
region of Iran, women suffer countless forms of exploitation and 
deprivation, yet they have played a unique role in defending the 
Kurdish revolution. In paying tribute to their courage, in the pre¬ 
sent article we shall try to describe some of the aspects of their 
lives and thier struggles. 

In Kurdistan, like all other areas of Iran, the division between 
the town and the countryside is very wide. In the urban areas 
women participate in social production. Sections of petty 
bourgeois women are employed in service industries or by the 
bureaucracy, while the poorer women find work in small 
manufacturing firms. Inevitable the participation of women in 
politics started in the cities. Kurdish women who had par¬ 
ticipated in the demonstrations prior to the overthrow of the 
Shah, took an active role in opposition to the Islamic Republican 
regime, when it refused to grant autonomy to Kurdistan. In the 
first major attack against the city of Sanandaj (southern capital of 
the Kurdish region), as the army advanced on the main road to 
town, Kurdish women and children lay down on the main road, 
physically blocking the entrance to the city. The retreat of the 
tanks of the Iranian army, in the face of such a resolute resistance 
was a major victory for the Kurdish people. It proved to the world 
that, contrary to the claims of the Islamic regime, it was not small 
“groups of bandits” who had taken over Kurdish cities; it proved 
that the Kurdish nation, men and women, young and old, were 
united and determined to fight for the right to self-deter¬ 
mination. 

In the first year of the civil war, in many Kurdish cities, 
women took up guard duty. In the city of Morivan, women 
shared guard duty in most of the posts set up around the city. In 
later battles for the control of the cities, most eyewitness reports 
mention especially the role of and the courage of women: nurses 
who stayed in the hospitals throughout the fighting, while hos¬ 
pitals were shelled by army tanks and planes. Women who, with 
little military training, went to the trenches built throughout 
the city. 

Soon after the first war, most of the guerillas were forced to 
leave the cities in order to stop further destructionof life and pro¬ 


A scene of Kurdish women's struggle. The banner reads 
we, women, support a regime that guarantees our 
political, economic, and cultural independence”(1 980). 
Women have been instrumental in maintaining the level of politi¬ 
cal activity in Kurdish towns, both in the publication and dis¬ 
tribution of revolutionary newspapers, leaflets and pamphlets. 

In the Kurdish countryside, the remnants of feudal and tribal 
customs still govern day to day life. In many villages the custom 
of “Zan be Zan” (exchange of women) prevails. A family will 
allow the marriage of their daughter only if they can gain a woman 
from the grrom’s family (i.e., if their son can marry a daughter 
from the groom’s family, usually a sister). This tradition shows 
clearly the dependence of most peasant families on the chores 
taken up by women. Housework itself is a difficult task in the 
harsh weather conditions of this mountanous region; women 
have to carry water from distant fountains, break wood for heat¬ 
ing and cooking, and wash dishes and clothes in freezing water. 
But in addition to their housework, Kurdish peasant women have 
to work in the fields, look after the cattle or to weave carpets day 
and night. In many areas, polygamy is common. Because of the 
patriarchal family relations, men often beat up their wives 
and daughters. 

During the last 4 years, the living conditions of Kurdish 


perty. The women who stayed behind took over the political 
organizations. Their immediate task concentrated on collecting 
financial and material support for the pishmargehs (kurdish 
guerillas) in the mountains. Their role in maintaining the link bet¬ 
ween the guerillas in the liberated aras and the Kurdish people in 
the towns and villages under government control has been cru¬ 
cial in keeping the revolution alive. Women regularly cross the 
government road blocks, defeating the economic sanctions 
imposed on the liberated areas. They supply the guerillas with 
everything from food and medicine to books and gunpowder 
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peasants has deteriorated considerably. It is the women who 
bear the burden of the difficult conditions as they have to feed the 
family despite the severe food shortages caused by the govern¬ 
ment sanctions and the destruction of agriculture. In recent years 
many peasants have become homeless (forced to flee their 
homes after the capture of their village by the army and the 
revolutionary guards). Most villages in the liberated areas face 
new problems because of overpopulation. For the refugees it is 
difficult to adapt to their new conditions, they are left landless 
and penniless, in a region of Iran where basic food prices are 
collossal. However the sense of solidarity is very high; most 
families in the village share their meagre food rations with the 
refugees and the guerillas who are staying in or passing from the 
village. There can be no doubt in the solid support expressed by 
Kurdish men and women for the nationalist cause. In the fierce 
battles of last year, waged for the recapture of villages, Kurdish 
peasants fought alongside the guerillas. L 
middle-aged Kurdish women stayed on during 
ing the guerillas with bringing ammunition, 
injured, preparing and distributing food 

Since the February uprising and the 
liberated areas, many women have joined the ranks of the 
guerillas. However, most of the women guerillas workm areas 
traditionally associated with women: welfare (both in the field 
hospitals, the village climes, etc.) or in the publication of 
revolutionary newspapers in the liberated areas. All women pis- 
hmargehs take part in military training but only a small number 
participate in military operations. 

The success of women pishmargehs has been raising the con¬ 
sciousness of peasants, especially peasant women. Initially their 
arrival in the liberated areas caused an uproar amongst the 
peasants. Many villagers did not respect women guerillas, nor 
did they take them seriously. Peasant women were even more 
hostile as they found the idea of “women in men’s clothes, armed 
with rifles” distasteful and alien to their culture and traditions. 
Yet after the initial difficulties, with patience and perseverance 
the women guerillas proved in practice their seriousness in 
revolutionary struggle. Today they play a very important role in 
the social welfare of villages in the liberated areas, working as 


Kurdish women’s demonstration in the city of Baneh, 
Kurdistan (1/1979). _ 


teachers, nurses and political activists as well as taking up guard 
duty in defense of the village. Because of strict Islamic traditions 
Kurdish women, especially in the countryside, rarely speak to 
male strangers. But women guerillas usually find a receptive 
audience amongst women and the youths in the villages they visit 
for political propaganda, thus tranforming the general support for 
the nationalist cause into active participation of peasant women 
in the people’s war against the Islamic Republic’s regime. 

On the military front, the government, despite using heavy 
artillery and tens of thousands of soldiers and pasdars has not 
been able to recapture a considerable section of the liberated 
areas, especially away from the main roads. But even in the areas 
where the regime has gained control, the special relations bet¬ 
ween the guerillas and the peasants stemming from the 
experience of the last four years, have insured the continuation of 
the support of the population for the guerillas. The Iranian army 
and the Pasdaran are treated as an occupying army, and the 
government is indeed a very long way from “wiping out” Kur¬ 
dish resistance. H 
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The Bill of Retribution 

The following is a selection of the articles from the Bill ofRetribution (Qisas) 
which affect women* This super-reactionary Bill has been developed and 
_ passed by the Parliament of the Islamic Republic of Iran. _ 


Article 5: If a Muslim man willfully murders a Muslim woman, 
he will be sentenced to qisas (retaliation) but the woman’s 
guardian must pay the murderer one half of a man’s blood-money 
before he receives qisas. 

Article 6: If a Muslim woman willfully murders a Muslim man 
she will be sentenced only to qisas and will not have to pay 
anything to the guardian of the blood. 

Article 23: Murder requires qisas provided the victim does not 
religiously deserve to be killed— e.g. someone who swears at 
the Great Prophet (may praise be upon Him), or at the Chaste 
Imams (may peace be upon them), or Saint Zahra (may peace 
be upon her); or someone who violates one’s harim (bounds) 
and could not be repulsed but by murder, or that the husband 
should see someone committing adultery with his wife, in which 
case it is only permissible for the husband to kill both of them. In 
all of the above cases it is not admissible to carry out qisas on 
the murderer. 

Article 33: Testimony: a) A case of willful murder is proved 
only on the basis of two righteous men’s testimony; b) A case of 
semi-willful or unintentional murder is proved on the basis of 
the testimony of two righteous men, or (the testimony) of one 
righteous man and two righteous women, or that of one 
righteous man and the plaintiffs oath. 

Article 46: If a man murders a woman, the guardian of the blood 
has the choice of carrying out the qisas and paying the murderer 
one half of the full amount of the blood-money, or demanding 
the woman’s blood-money from the murderer. 

Article 50: A pregnant woman who is sentenced to qisas must 
not receive the qisas before she has given birth. After the 
delivery, if qisas could lead to the child’s death then it must be 
postponed until the danger of death is over. 

Article 60: Men and women are equal in qisas pertaining to 
limbs and the criminal man inflicting a woman with the loss of a 
limb will be sentenced to qisas on a similar limb. So long as the 
blood-money for the damaged limb does not exceed one-third of 
the full blood-money, nothing shall be paid to the man. If the 
blood-money for the damaged limb exceeds one-third of the full 
blood-money, e.g. the blood-money for a hand, the criminal 
man shall receive qisas on the similar limb provided he is paid 
one-half of the blood-money for that limb. 


The Hadd for Adultery 

Article 81: Should a man copulate with a woman not lawful to 
♦Translated by the Iranian Students' Organization, Left Platform 


him, whether in the front or in the back, and whether he 
ejaculates or does not ejaculate, adultery will have taken place, 
and the man and the woman are both considered adulterers. 

Article 82: Adultery leads to hadd if the adulterer (the man) 
meets the following qualifications: Maturity, sanity, free will, 
consciousness of the facts. Therefore the adultery committed by 
an immature or insane person, or by someone under duress, or 
by someone who commits adultery with a woman as a result of a 
mistake, or by someone who, being unaware of the religious 
verdict, marries and copulates with a woman where the 
marriage is not sanctioned by religion, does not lead to 
hadd. 

Note 1: If a man does not know of the lawfulness of a 
marriage to a woman, and does not consider its unlawfulness to 
be probable, and marries her without enquiring about the 
religious verdict, and enters her, then he will be sentenced to 
hadd. 

Note 2: If a woman is permissible for him and he enters her, 
then only the woman and not the man will be sentenced to the 
hadd for adultery, and if the man is aware and the woman is not, 
then only the man and not the woman will be sentenced to the 
hadd for adultery. 

Article 83: If the man or the woman who copulate with each 
other claim to have been unaware, provided it is considered 
probable that the claim is correct, then that claim will be 
accepted without any witnesses or oath taking and the hadd will 
be dropped. 

Article 84: If a woman claims to have been unwillingly pushed 
into committing adultery, her claim, provided there is no 
positive knowledge against it, will be accepted. 

Article 90: If a woman who does not have a husband becomes 
pregnant, she shall not be subjected to hadd because of the mere 
fact of pregnancy, unless her having committed adultery is 
proved by one of the methods stipulated in this law. 

Article 91: B. Testimony: Adultery is proved on the basis of 
testimonies by four righteous men, or three righteous men and 
two righteous women, whether it leads to jald (flogging) or rajm 
(stoning). 

Article 92: In cases where adultery would lead to a jald it could 
also be proved on the basis of the testimonies by two righteous 
men or four righteous women. 

Note: Women’s testimonies alone or accompanied by one 
righteous man’s testimony do not prove adultery, but those 
witnesses will receive hadd for the libel. 

C> 
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Article 100: Adultery leads to killing in the following cases: 1) 
Adultery with consanguineous kin with whom marriage is not 
permitted leads to killing; 2) Adultery with a step-mother leads 
to killing; 3) Adultery between a non-Muslim (man) and a 
Muslim woman leads to the killing of the adulterer, 4) Rape and 
adultery by pushing someone into unwillingly committing it, 
would lead to the killing of the adulterer who does the 
forcing. 

Stoning 

Adultery leads to stoning in the following cases: 1) Adultery by 
amohsan man— i.e. a young man who has a permanent spouse, 
with whom he copulates and can do so whenever he desires— 
leads to stoning, whether he commits adultery with an adult or 
an under-age prson; 2) Adultery by a mohsaneh woman— i.e. a 
young woman who has a permanent husband with whom 
copulation has been acheived, and whose husband regularly 
sleeps with her— with an adult man would lead to stoning. A 
mohsaneh woman’s adultery with an under-age person would 
lead to the hadd of lashing, not to stoning. 

Note 1: Adultery by a man or a woman who does have a 
permanent spouse, but who does not have access to his (her) 
spouse because of travelling, imprisonment or other valid 
excuses, would not lead to stoning. 

Note 2: A revocable divorce does not free the man or the 
woman from wedlock before the days of eddah (waiting) are 
over, but an irrevocable divorce does free them from wed¬ 
lock. 

The Lash and the Lash Accompanied by the Shaving of the 
Head and Banishment 

Adultery by a man who does not have a wife, and also 
adultery by an old woman not meeting the conditions of 
marriage, requires that before they are stoned, the hadd of 
the lash is enforced on them. 

Adultery by a man who is married but has not entered (his 
wife yet) would lead to the hadd of the lash, the shaving of the 
head, and banishment for one year to a place determined by the 
religious judge. 

Note: In the above verdicts there is no difference between 
committing adultery with a live or a dead woman. 

Article 103: The hadd of killing or of stoning shall not be 
enforced on a woman during pregnancy or labor, nor shall it be 
enforced after the deliveiy if the infant has no guardian and there 
is fear of his (perishing). However,, if a guardian is found then 
the hadd shall be enforced on her. 

Article 104: If the enforcing of the hadd of the lash on a 
pregnant or nursing woman could cause damage to the fetus or 
to the suckling, then the enforcing of the hadd shall be 
delayed. 

Article 105: If a sick woman or a woman with excessive 
menstruation is sentenced to killing or to stoning, the hadd shall 
be enforced on her, but if she is sentenced to the lash one must 
wait for the illness to go away or for the woman with excessive 
menstruation to become cleansed. 

Note: It is permissible to enforce the hadd during men¬ 
struation. 

Article 112: A man is lashed standing up without any clothes 


except something covering his privy parts, and all his body 
except for the head, the face and his privy parts shall be lashed, 
whereas a woman is lashed while sitting down with her clothes 
tied around her. 

Article 114: When rajm (stoning) is being administered on a 
man he must be placed in a pit almost down to his waist, and 
when administered on a woman she must be placed in a pit 
almost down to her chest. 

Article 128: Women’s testimony by itself or accompanied by a 
man's testimony does not prove the hadd for the alcoholic 
drink. 

Article 157: Mosaheqah is lesbianism with the woman’s sexual 
organs. 

Article 158: Methods for proving mosaheqah in the court are 
the same as those for proving men’s homosexual activity. 

Article 159: The hadd for mosaheqah (lesbianism) is 100 
lashes. 

Article 160: The hadd for mosaheqah shall be decreed against 
a person who meets the following conditions: maturity, sanity, 
free will, intention. 

Note: In the hadd for mosaheqah , there shall be no 
difference between the active and the passive party, or between 
Muslims and non-Muslims. 

Article 161: Should mosaheqah be repeated three times, with 
hadd being administered on each occasion, they shall be killed 
on the fourth occasion. 

Article 162: Should the person indulging in mosaheqah repent 
before the witnesses testify, then the hadd shall be dropped, and 
if she repents after the testimonies have been offered the hadd 
shall not be dropped. 

Article 163: Should mosaheqah be proved on the basis of the 
person’s confession, and should she repent, then the religious 
judge can pardon her. 

Article 164: Should two naked women be under one cover, they 
shall receive less than 100 lashes. Should this act be repeated, 
then 100 lashes shall be administered on the second oc¬ 
casion. 

Article 168: The hadd for qiyadat (pandering) is 75 lashes and 
banishment from place of residence, the duration of which shall 
be determined by the religious judge. 

Note: The hadd for qiyadat in the case of women shall be 75 
lashes only. 

Article 169: Qadfl calumny) is someone’s attributing adultery 
or levat (pederasty) to a person. 

Article 176: Any insult which irritates the person hearing it, but 
which does not entail qadf— e.g. a person telling his wife that 
she had not been a virgin, or calling someone a lewd person, a 
drinker of wine, etc.— shall lead to punishment provided the 
person addressed did not deserve to be insulted. 

Article 181: Should a man calumniate his wife who is dead, if 
that woman has no inheritors except the offspring of the same 
man, then hadd shall be proved; but should that woman have an 
inheritor other than the same man’s offspring— such as a child 
from another husband— then hadd shall be proved. 

Article 183: Should a mother calumniate her child, then she 
shall be sentenced to hadd. ■ 


Types of Hadd for Adultery: Killing 
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We didn't make a revolution to go backward! 
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Peripheral Capitalism and 


by Shahrzad Azad 


Feminism 


This paper seeks to offer a framework for understanding better the position of women in 
developing societies. We are interested in showing how the distinct socio-economic structures 
of countries in the periphery of the world capitalist system could impact upon the organization 
and mobilization of women around a feminist agenda for women’s rights. We argue that a 
peripheral social formation such as Iran, characterized by a dominant mode of production 
together with elements of other modes, presents a complex ensemble of economic processes 
and social forces. The differentiation of class and productive structures includes the dif¬ 
ferentiation of women, who are inserted in different economic processes (capitalist and non- 
capitahst), and with different needs, interests and aspirations. In the absence of a more 
developed capitalist system and the full proletarianization of the labor force, feminism 
(especially^ where-feminism is constituted as the movement for “women’s political and 
economic rights ) will remain a middle class ideology and movement, while women of the pro- 
ducing classes of necessity struggle on a different level. 


I. Peripheral Capitalism: 
Defining Features 


The stage, of global capitalist development 
known as imperialism impeded latecomers to 
the market from making the transition to fully 
capitalist relations, that is, a complete 
subsumption of pre-capitalist relations and 
forms of production under the dominance of 
the capitalist mode of production, and/or 
their transformation to capitalist relations. 
This is not to suggest that the capitalist mode 
of production is not dominant— indeed, with 
the exception of some African areas, the 
social formations of the Third World are 
dominated by the system of generalized 
commodity production, accumulation of 
capital, and the wage relation. However, as 
we know, the capitalist mode of production is 
far from exclusive, for it co-exists with 
precapitalist and noncapitalist systems and 
relations. Here we are not suggesting co¬ 
existence of ‘traditional’’ and “modem” 
economic processes and social relations in 
the sense of bourgeois modernization theory, 
where the "backward” forms are an im¬ 
pediment to "progress"* and are awaiting 
"transformation" by "modernizing elites”.' 
Rather, We regard precapitalist systems of 
production as coherent structures in them¬ 
selves, capable of articulating and being 
articulated with the dominant capitalist 
mode of production. 

What we are suggesting here is the 
conceptualization of developing social for¬ 
mations as complex structures wherein 
precapitalist relations can resist transfor¬ 
mation, and wherein the dominant capitalist 
mode recreates noncapitalist labor processes 
and articulates with them as part of its own 


Having said this, we can proceed to a more 
specific discussion of the form and con¬ 
sequences of articulation in peripheral for¬ 
mations. While we think that the elements 
apply generally, what we clearly have in 
mind is Iran before the revolution, and at the 
present time. 

The inter-relations of modes of production 
and their elements in the Third World have 


This section is reserved for opinions and analysis 
from readers and progressive writers or organiza¬ 
tions. Articles and letters are encouraged on 
women's issues from different perspectives that do 
not necessarily represent the Women's Commis¬ 
sion's views. Send manuscripts or letters to 
ISA(WC). P.O. Box 5642. Chicago. Illinois oOo»0. 


reproduction requirements and also for the 
maximization of capital accumulation. 
(Where in the Third World can we presently 
conceive of a national process of valorization 
of capital whose elements do not “overflow” 
the limit of the strictly capitalist mode of 
production through the inclusion of products 
coming from precapitalist modes and trans¬ 
formed into commodities in circulation?) We 
suggest that rather than mere co-existence, 
there is articulation, that is, coexistence and 
hierarchy, or relations of domination and 
subordination; and rather than static and 
unchanging relations between capitalist and 
noncapitalist processes, there is movement, 
interaction, and eventual transformation. 
We reject the view of the Third World as a 
homogeneous, undifferentiated socio-eco¬ 
nomic bloc— there are important differences 
in the development of capitalist relations 
between Brazil, Mexico, Taiwan and Iran, 
just as the historic evolution of capitalist 
development in France, England, the y.S. 
and Italy differed in each country. Brazil, for 
example, has experienced the transition to 
“semi-periphery" and possesses a fairly 
sophisticated domestic capital goods in¬ 
dustry, while Iran has had to import all its 
means of production. Thus change, and the 
extension and deepening of capitalist re¬ 
lations, are inevitable. 


resulted in the following characteristics; 2 
a)the value of labor power required for 
capitalist production is partly met in the 
noncapitalist sector, thus reducing the cost of 
maintaining labor power; hence the low level 
of wages; b) a combination of different types 
of labor, divisions of labor and forms of labor 
service; this has important rsults for the class 
structure and for the ideological forms in 
which the relationship of workers to pro¬ 
duction is lived; c) the co-existence of modes 
of production greatly enhances the role of the 
merchant or trader or commercial capitalist, 
while restricting capitalist development; d) 
indigenous capital accumulation can have its 
source in the noncapitalist sectqrs; e) the 
creation of a semi-proletariat, which com¬ 
prises the majority of the Third World 
working class, and is politically contra¬ 
dictory and vacillating, often providing the 
social base for populist movements. We 
should underscore the fact that the inter¬ 
relations of systems of production and their 
elements entails the interpenetration of class 
structures, so that the existence of clearly 
demarcated classes is blocked by the con¬ 
tinuing reproduction of noncapitalist rela¬ 
tions. The articulation of systems of pro¬ 
duction and the different relations of exploi¬ 
tation can result in a complex ideological 
structure, and it also produces alliances and 
oppositions of classes and class factions that 
are specific to Third World formations. 

The variety of relations of exploitation 
results in a complex class structure. There is 
differentiation of the proletariat, wherein 
workers occupy different places in the 
division of labor, which itself has different 
ideological effects. There is a large mass of 
semi-proletarian workers centered in urban 
areas, and a smaller skilled labor force. The 
gradual proletarianization of artisan labor 
results in their contradictions with big cap¬ 
ital. In the differentiation of the peasantry— 
the'result of capitalist penetration of agri¬ 
culture- it is sometimes difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish between landholder and wage la¬ 
borer. A traditional petty-bourgeoisie ex¬ 
ists 3 and a modem petty-bourgeoisie has 
emerged with the expansion of state struc¬ 
tures. 4 The capitalist rating class has its own 
factions and contradictions (industrial, com¬ 
mercial bourgeoisie, or monopoly and non¬ 
monopoly capitalists; at certain historical 
periods the categories “national” and "com¬ 
prador” are appropriate), but often the 
distinction between factions of capital is not 
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always clear. For example, many-big in¬ 
dustrialists are large landowners. Finally, 
because of the massive role of the state to 
extend the market, promote investment in 
specific ways, etc., a stratum of state 
functionaries has emerged. 

How does all this relate specifically to 
the Third World? Before we 



answer that, let’s once again look at the 
differences between core and peripheral 
capital. In the core, an objective necessity for 
each capitalist to maximize profits and 
survive competition is the dual need of 
reducing labor costs and of expanding the 
consumption capacity, and this leads to lull 
proletarianization of the labor force. With 
proletarianized labor, that is, with the tran¬ 
sformation of the workers’ labor power (the 
time actually worked) into a commodity, 
comes the decomposition of the subsistence 
economy and the full monetization of pay¬ 
ments to labor, thus creating the home 
market for both capital goods and wage 
goods. As a result, noncapitalist modes 
decompose and are subsumed under the 
dominant capitalist mode of production. 

In the periphery, however, at the level of 
the labor force there is only semi-prole¬ 
tarianization, as part of the subsistence needs 
is derived from production for home con¬ 
sumption. Labor costs can be further reduced 
by maintaining the subsistence economy that 
assumes the cost of reproduction of the labor 
force. Thus it is possible to sustain a level of 
wage below the cost of reproduction of the 
labor force. This is partially acheived through 
women’s economic functions. It devolves 
upon women to maintain and reproduce low- 
cost labor, to reduce the value of labor 
power, and to provide the means to store the 
seasonally fluctuating, temporary, or casual 
labor force. Women are relegated the role not 
only of reproducing labor biologically, but 
also materially. 

II. Women’s Economic 
Participation in the 
Periphery 

This is not to suggest that women do not 
perform this function in the core countries. 
The literature on women demonstrates con¬ 
vincingly that women’s economic partici¬ 
pation anywhere in the world capitalist 
system is conditioned by the requirements of 
capital accumulation. 6 The' organization of 
labor in society as a whole cannot be 
analyzed without careful attention to wom¬ 
en’s role, either as surplus labor or in the 
provision of subsistence through household 
work. Domestic labor, the household, the 
family- these are the noncapitalist spheres of 
the material, ideological and social repro¬ 
duction of labor. 


...In the periphery... it is possible to sustain a level of 
wage below the cost of reproduction of the labor force. 
This is partly acheived through women’s economic 
functions. It devolves upon women to maintain and 
reproduce low-cost labor, to reduce the value of labor 
power, and to provide the means to store the 
seasonally fluctuating, temporary, or casual labor 
force. Women are relegated to the role of not only 
reproducing labor biologically, but also materially. 
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However, the significant difference be¬ 
tween women in the core and in the periphery 
is rooted in, or the outcome of, the processes 
discussed in the previous section, in terms of 
the difference in capital accumulation in the 
core and in the periphery. In the advanced 
capitalist formations, capitalist development 
has increased women’s participation in the 
wage-labor force. That is, the process of 
proletarianization of the labor force has 
included women, too. What has also taken 
place is the proletarianization of women 
white-collar workers (as they are paid below 
the cost of their reproduction)-- the "fem¬ 
inization" of the new petty-bourgeoisie. This 
process has drawn the mass of women wage 
earners closer together in their objective 
conditions. This has important consequences 
for the organization of women, and the form 
of women’s struggle in the core countries. 

This is clearly not so in the Tird World (at 
least not yet). The absence of full pro¬ 
letarianization means that relatively fewer 
women have joined the wage labor force, 
while the vast majority are “stuck” in 
precapitalist or noncapitalist spheres. Cap¬ 
italist expansion in the periphery has often 
intensified women's economic participation 
in noncapitalist systems of production- in 
subsistence agricultural production, in petty 
commodity production and circulation, in the 


household. Noncapitalist systems of pro¬ 
duction. and the sexual division of labor help 
to maximize capital accumulation and con¬ 
tribute- directly or indirectly- to the total 
social surplus value. This has important 
consequences for the social category of 
"women" in peripheral society. Less pro¬ 
letarianization means less homogenization, 
and more differentiation. Contrary to the 


ferent social forms, experiencing quite dif¬ 
ferent social relations, forms of oppression 
and exploitation. If in the core countries 
women in production and reproduction— the 
so-called “public” and “private” spheres- 
experience similar forms of oppression, in 
the Third World the stark reality is that 
women not only are not united within the 
sphere of production (wage work)— due to 


...If in the core contries women in production and 
reproduction— the so-called “public” and “private” 
spheres— experience similar forms of oppression, in 
the Third World the stark reality is that women not 
only are not united within the sphere of production 
(wage work)— due to the persistence of the co¬ 
existence of capitalist and non-capitalist systems of 
production— but are not even united by similar 
experiences in the realm of reproduction. 


situation of women in the core countries, 
women in the Third World are not so much 
united by common experiences as divided by 
different experiences. There is no such thing 
as “women” in the Third World, if by that we 
mean an undifferentiated bloc of persons 
united by certain common features. Rather, 
there are only women divided into different 
classes 


the persistence of the coexistence of cap¬ 
italist and noncapitalist systems of produc¬ 
tion- but are not even united by similar 
experiences in the. realm of reproduction. 

To put it bluntly, there is nothing in 
common between working ejass women. 



In Iran tens of thousands of political prisoners are 
believed to be held throughout the country, usually with¬ 
out charge. Many are blindfolded for days or weeks on 
end. 

In Evln prison, where 16,000 people are reported¬ 
ly incarcerated, the children of many young women In¬ 
mates are held In a special block called Zendan-e 7.an an 
(Women’s Prison). As one witness reported: 

“There are around 40 children, aged from one to 12. 
They are kept because they are an asset to the prison au¬ 
thorities for gaining confessions: when the mother Is 
lashed, the child is made to watch. 

“One such mother screamed that she was ready to 
confess when she could no longer stand the agony of her 
three-year-old daughter being made to watch in the grip 
of two guards. 

“Often the guards slap the children about at the same 
time [the mother Is lashed].... Anyone who has seen the 
terror of such children cannot easily forget It.” 
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peasant women, bourgeois women, and the 
women of the modem petty-bourgeoisie 
(professional, salaried middle class). There 
(the professional, salaried middle class). 
There is nothing to unite a rural woman 
whose husband is a tenant farmer, or agri- 
working in a modem office in the city. Her 
role in production is different; her role in the 
reproduction process is different. Even the 
process of childbearing and childrearing— 
as a whole so important in the reproduction 
of labor, and of capital- is fundamentally 
different for women of different classes in 
developing societies. The sophisticated, 
professional woman of Mexico City, Tehran 
or Cairo (not to mention the non-working 
women of the bourgeoisie) can choose 
whether to have a child or not, when, and 
how many. Her child will most likely be 
cared for by a nanny, and she can even obtain 
a wet nurse! This is fundamentally different 
from working class and peasant women who 
begin having children- and lots of them - at a 
much younger age, are sanctioned against the 
use of birth control methods, or are ignorant 
of them. (This ignorance includes the ina¬ 
bility to properly distinguish between ap¬ 
propriate and inappropriate, safe and harm¬ 
ful methods of contraception, hence the 
proliferation of such as-yet-untested meth-' 
ods as the injection depo-provera.) 

What this means is that women are 
inserted into different places in the process of 
production and reproduction of the dominant 
capitalist relations of production; they have 
different economic functions and experience 
different forms of oppression. Thus their 
needs, interests, immediate concerns and 
aspirations are different. This has to be taken 
into account in any consideration of forms of 
struggle and of organization of women. A 
country like Iran is unlikely to have some¬ 
thing similar to the U.S. National Organi¬ 
zation of Women.7 

III. The Enigma of the 
Veiled Iranian Woman 
Deciphered 

With regard to Iran, a similar point has 
been made by Azar Tabari, 8 when she notes 
that the women’s demonstrations of March 
1979 were comprised of professional wom¬ 
en— employees, teachers, nurses, doctors, 
engineers and architects- whose concerns 
(the divorce laws, the right of women to 
become judges, opposition to the compulsory 
veiling) were not of immediate concern to 
women of the producing classes, who were 
retreating into the veil. Tabari explains the 
post-revolutionary polarization of Iranian 
women— hundreds of thousands of whom 
had militantly taken to the streets together 
during the anti-Shah mobilizations- in terms 
of: 1) social/class origins of the women in< 
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production. The persistence of Islamic ideo¬ 
logy corresponds to the persistence of non¬ 
capitalist production in a social reality 
characterized by the extremely uneven de¬ 
velopment of capitalist relations of pro¬ 
duction (we are referring specifically to 
Iran), and by the inability or unwillingness of 
the former regime (the Pahlavis and their 
coterie of owners of big capital) to subsume 
the noncapitalist economic processes and 
social forces under their hegemony. The sec¬ 
toral and social disarticulation of Pahlavi-era 
Iran, the resistance of “traditional” forms to 
change as well as their ability to articulate 
with the dominant capitalist mode, must be 
the starting point in our understanding of the 
character of the anti-shah struggle, the call 
for “Islamic rule”, the defeat of the “lib¬ 
erals” and the left, the consolidation of 
power in the hands of the representatives of 
commercial (pre-industrial) capital— and the 
veiling of the women. 

But in addition to the above proposition, 
we must argue against the tendency to 
conceptualize “Islam” as a coherent, mono- 


...What this means is that women are inserted into 
different places in the process of production and 
reproduction of the dominant capitalist relations of 
production; they have different economic functions 
and experience different forms of oppression. Thus 
their needs, interests, immediate concerns and as¬ 
pirations are different. This has to be taken into 
account in any consideration of forms of struggle and 
organization of women. A country like Iran is unlikely 
to have something similar to the U.S. National 
Organization of Women. 


question, and 2) ideology/Islam. While 
Tabari’s contribution to our understanding of 
the situation of Iranian women has been a 
significant one, her tendency to relegate 
Islam and Islamic ideology to the level of 
primacy and of determination, obscures the 
structural processes at play, processes that 
themselves have conditioned Islam (Iranian 
style) and the “polarization” of Iranian 
women into (presumably) veiled and un¬ 
veiled, pro-Khomeini and anti-Khomeini. 

In the first instance, Tabari’s insistence 
upon a full examination of Islam as a legal 
corpus with a political program suggests a 
static, monolithic, and autonomous Islam 
that shapes, rather than is shaped by, socio¬ 
economic processes, modes of production, 
and social relations. 8 Earlier in our paper we 
argued that the key to undrstanding the 
contradictory processes in the Third World 
(development, underdevelopment, modem, 
traditional, etc.) is the articulation of systems 
of production. The overdetermined character 
of ideology 10 is the product of the artic¬ 
ulation of dominant and dominated forms of 


lithic structure. First of all. Which Islam- 
that of Khomeini, the Riyadhi princes, 
Qaddafi, or Zia ul-Haq? Secondly, the focus 
upon injunctions in the Qoran are not 
particularly illuminating- after all, in pre¬ 
capitalist Europe, the subordination of women 
was also justified on religious grounds. Yet 
today, women in Italy obtain abortions and 
divorce right under the Pope’s nose. Does 
this mean there is something unique (unique¬ 
ly reactionary) about Islam? Here we must 
insist not on the primacy of religion, but upon 
the primacy of class and social forces in 
shaping reality, and on productive forces and 
relations in modifying and conditioning 
ideologies. 11 It is not “Islam” that sub¬ 
jugates women, any more than “Cathol¬ 
icism” in Latin America. It is oppressive and 
exploitative systems of production based 
upon the extraction and utilization of surplus 
labor- and the whole “superstructure” of 
political, legal and ideological forms that 
these engender. 







... The focus upon injunctions in the Qoran are not 
particularly illuminating— after all, in pre-capitalist 
Europe, the subordination of women was also 
justified on religious grounds. Yet today, women in 
Italy obtain abortions and divorces right under the 
Pope’s nose. Does this mean there is something 
unique about Islam? Here we must insist not on the 
primacy of religion, jjut upon the primacy of class and 
social forces in shaping reality, and on productive 
forces and relations in modifying and conditioning 
ideologies. It is not “Islam” that subjugates women, 
any more than “Catholicism” in Latin America. It is 
oppressive and exploitative systems of production 
based upon the extraction and utilization of surplus 
labor— and the whole “superstructure” of political, 
legal, and ideological forms that these engender. 


It is true that in Iran, the struggle against 
oppression and exploitation will on one level 
involve demands for bourgeois democratic 
rights presently suspended, which naturally 
include full political and economic, and 
sexual, rights for women (which don’t even 
fully exist even in the West!). But on a deeper 
level, the only viable strategy is a long-term 
one that recognizes the primacy of social 
relations of production- of class relations. 11 
The present regime in Iran, with its con¬ 
centration upon consumption activities and 
the sphere of circulation, cannot hold onto 
social state power in a national and inter¬ 
national context ruled by the wage relation; it 
must transform itself from a commercial- 
oriented to an industrial bourgeoisie. We can 
be sure that with this transformation will 
come the corresponding changes in the legal 
and economic situation of Iranian women— 
that is, the currently disenfranchised and 
marginalized modem petty-bourgeois wo¬ 
men. This process will also help close the gap 
between second- and third-generation (un¬ 
veiled) petty-bourgeois women, and their 
first-generation (veiled) sisters (Azar Ta¬ 
bari’s categories). It will not immediately 
bring the salaried middle class women any 
closer to the women of the producing classes. 
Only a process of full proletarianization of 
the labor force would accomplish that. 
Feminism in societies such as Iran will 
remain the concern predominantly of the 
modem petty-bourgeoisie. This is because 
“law” and “rights”, which feminism is 
concerned with, is a product of, and relevant 
to, the “public” sphere; it is not of immediate 
relevance to women inserted in the domestic, 
“private” space, and in noncapitalist spheres. 
The women of the producing classes— like 
. the men of the producing classes- have first 
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... The sectoral and social disarticulation of Pahlavi- 
era Iran, the resistance of ‘traditional” forms to 
change, as well as their ability to articulate with the 
dominant capitalist mode, must be the starting point in 
our understanding of the character of the anti-Shah 
struggle, the call for “Islamic rule”, the defeat of the 
“liberals” and the left, the consolidation of power in 
the hands of the representatives of commercial (pre¬ 
industrial) capital— and the veiling of the women. 

to accomplish the transformation of the tures that oppress them as women and as 
social order that binds them to the different producers. g 

structures of capital accumulation, struc- 
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A Letter From the Iranian Women Refugees* 
Scenes of the Women's Struggles Against 
the Islamic Republic 


The following is a translation of a letter from the Iranian Women 
Refugees in West Berlin published in Iranshahr on March 22nd, 
1984._, , „_ 


m 


Progressive people of the world. Organizations who political struggles 
are fighting for freedom and social equality, Jour- don’t allow the chi 

nalists who feel responsible for reporting crime a distant relative. 
against human kind and Women who are seeking „ 
liberation and aim to support all oppressed women— Ind^othe 

this letter is addressed to you! mentally unstable 

We, the Iranian Refugee women who have fled Iran’s huge * In the incidents in 
prison, the land of war, land of mass execution and torture, land children are captu 
of criminals, land of women-haters, have lost our children, 
husbands and dear ones, and now we are all scattered around the * The unsanitary | 
world homeless, we question you: disease. Women 

Why is there no news of the half a million casualties of the towels. They are i 

Iran-Iraq war? Why is there no information on the four-year water once a weel 

oppression of the Kurds who are fighting for their autonomy? 

TTie killing in war-stricken and ruined cities, millions of war * Due to anxiety an 
fugitives, one million political refugees outside Iran, hundred torture, and the pi 

thousand political prisoners, thirty thousand deaths by hanging... they will not mensi 

hardened, bloated 

Do you know the following points are some of the everyday 

practices in Iran? * Prisoners have nc 

prisoners of Evin; 

* Islam forbids the execution of a virgin, therefore it is caught and were 

standard procedure for the prison guards to rape the girl bathroom for for 
before she faces the firing squad. relieve themselvei 

consideration for 

* Many pregnant women are executed. themselves. After 

and one woman’s 

* Hundreds of pregnant women who are condemned to death by 

hanging spend days in prison, they are caught in a vicious * Solitary cells in Ei 
circle in which they await the termination of their pregnancy inmates drink and 

and at the same time expect death any minute. Some women to relieve themsel 
are killed immediately after giving birth, and others are 
allowed to live and nurse their babies. * l n Tabirz Prison 

Choopanzadeh w; 

* The children’s rations are reduced in order to make their The severed head 

mothers confess. Some women had 

permanently insai 

* Many mothers are forced to send their children away (to grow 

outside the prison) due to lack of appropriate food, polluted air * According to a ps; 
and skin disease that the children acquire due to the miserable a woman patient 
prison conditions. ceremony was to t 

symptoms were 

* Sometimes women prisoners are tortured by the jailers who perience in prisor 
prohibit the malnourished child from leaving the prison. 

In some cases the mother has lost all her immediate family in * There are many 

★This is a translation of an open letter from a group of Iranian women refugees in West Berlin, first 
published in Farsi, in Iranshahr on March 22, 1984. 


political struggles or they are imprisoned also, and the guards 
don’t allow the child to be taken care of (outside the prison) by 
a distant relative. 

Lack of space: children living in the same cell where their 
mothers and other women are raped and tortured become 
mentally unstable. 

In the incidents in which political communes are raided, the 
children are captured and retained by the regime. 

The unsanitary prison conditions enhance sickness and 
disease. Women don’t have sufficient amount of sanitary 
towels. They are allowed a very short shower with lukewarm 
water once a week. 

Due to anxiety and nervousness caused by always expecting 
torture, and the particular food administered to the inmates, 
they will not menstruate for months. These women suffer from 
hardened, bloated and painful stomachs. 

Prisoners have no writing facilities. In September 1983 the 
prisoners of Evin gained access to pen and paper. They were 
caught and were punished by being forbidden to use the 
bathroom for forty-eight hours. The women were told to 
relieve themselves in their cells. Due to lack of space, and 
consideration for the crawling infants, the women controled 
themselves. After this event eight women were hospitalized 
and one woman’s bladder had burst 

Solitary cells in Evin prison are now filled with six people. The 
inmates drink and eat as little as possible since they are forced 
to relieve themselves in the same cell in front of others. 

In Tabirz Prison a freedom fighter by the name of Akbar 
Choopanzadeh was beheaded in front of other male prisoners. 
The severed head was then exhibited in the women’s prison. 
Some women had a nervous breakdown, and another became 
permanently insane. 

According to a psychologist who practices in West Germany, 
a woman patient repeatedly fainted whenever her wedding 
ceremony was to take place. The doctor discovered that these 
symptoms were caused by the woman’s calamitous ex¬ 
perience in prison where she was sexually assaulted. 

There are many pregnant women, or mothers with their 
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“These burning wounds, these warm drops of blood, 
can never stop the flight of dreams in my mind" f 

She was one of the many women who courageously withstood 
torture and was executed by the Islamic Republic Regime. 
newborns, who try to cross the border by foot or on horseback 
through hazardous mountain paths and very severe weather 
conditions in order to free themselves from the oppressive 
regime. 

* Many of these women are gang raped by bandits and if they 
are lucky enough to survive they will be hospitalized for weeks 
so they will recover from their injuries, but it is unlikely they 
they will ever be mentally restored. 

* In the war zone, young women have become prostitutes due to 
poverty, hunger and unemployment. Women have to fi¬ 
nancially support themselves and their children since their 
husbands have been killed in the war. The large numbers of 
soldiers and guards enhances the trade of prostitution. 


injured or killed. 

* Last winter a woman left her three-year-old daughter at home 
to go buy meat. After hours of standing in the line she returned 
to find her daughter dead. The gas heater has emitted excess 
fumes, and the child was asphyxiated. 

* Iranian women have no security in the streets. If accidentally 
they are not properly covered, they may expect any form of 
torture or insult. They might be sent to jail, whipped, have their 
chador nailed to their forehead or even be forced to sign a 
document stating that they are prostitutes... and it goes on. 

* Last summer a nurse having just left the hospital was 
kidnapped and taken to a place where she was almost beaten 
to death. Her body was later found in the street. After this 
incident the woman lost her sanity. Crimes like this take place 
every hour, every day. 

* Recently women are taken as pisoners for not abiding with the 

Islamic rules. They are caught in the streets and taken to a police 

car where they are asked to sign a statement saying “Hereby, I 
promise never to break any more laws, and in case I am caught 
in the act of prostitution I should receive the maximum 
punishment.” Most women prefer to sign the statement and 
not be imprisoned. 

I'M- 

* According to article No. 5 in the Bill of Retribution, if a 
Muslim man wilfully murders a Muslim woman, he will be 
sentenced to qisas (retaliation) but the woman’s guardian 

must pay the murderer one half of a man’s blood money before he 
receives qisas. A man is considered as a “whole” being while a 
woman is a “half’ of a being. 

* Article No. 33 rules that the case of a wilfull murder can be 

proven only on the basis of two righteous men’s testimony. 

Therefore if a man enters a girls’ school and murders a girl 
in front of all the female students and staff he cannot be proven 
guilty unless he confesses to committing the crime. Women 
are not considered reliable sources. 

* Iranian women have not been defeated by societal pressures. 

Women with and without the veil, poor or wealthy, wherever 
they gather, in the bus line, in taxis, in food lines or the 
bazaar... talk to each other and use every chance to express 
their dissatisfaction with the Khomeini regime, and give each 
other moral support. continued on page 32 


* In most large cities, especially Tehran and towns near the 
Iran/Iraq war, pregnant women who are in labor are forced to 
contact four or more hospitals before they can find a place 
where they will be accepted for a maximum of one night. The 
pain and struggle involved in this experience results in both 
physical and mental damage on the mother and her child. 

* Women have to spend more than four or five hours in food 
lines. The young children can sleep on their shoulders, but 
they are unable to constantly keep an eye on the older ones. 
The children wait for their mothers and many of them have 
been involved in car or bicycle accidents in which they are 
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POEMS 


Forugh Farrokhzad 


Forugh Farrokhzad, bom in Tehran, Iran (1935) is considered 
the outstanding contemporary feminist poet in Iran. She was also 
a filmmaker and critic. At the height of her creative career and 
her philosophical and ideological evolution, while approaching a 
revolutionary and socialist path, she was killed in an automobile 
accident (1967)Hpr latest poems in her last collection “A New 
Birth” have been praised by her admirers and have had the 
greatest impact on her readers. The following are not a selection 
but some of her poems that are available in the English 
language. 


On Earth 


I never wanted to be a star 
in the sky’s mirage, 
a select soul 

or an unspeaking friend of angels. 
I never left the earth 
or took up with stars. 

I stand on the earth 
and my body like a plant 
absorbs wind, sun, and water 
to stay alive. 


I’m looking out the window. 

I’m an echo, 
not eternal, 

and look for nothing but a song’s echo. 

In the wailing chant is joy 

and better than the plain silence of pain. 

I look for no refuge 

in the dew on the lily of my body. 


People walking by have written memories 
with a black line of love 
on the walls of my life’s cottage. 

Arrows are in my heart, 
the candle is upside down. 

What are left are quiet dots of faded colors 
in puzzling words of madness. 


Every lip against my lips 
conceived a star 

and floated on the night river of my memories. 
What good is a star? 



Keep in mind the flight 
The bird is to die l ” 
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I ll greet the sun once more— kJWjOJJJK 

that stream running in me 

those clouds unfurling my thoughtsT^^ 

pangs of the growing poplar grovelfi^H 

through seasons of droughJH^^ t , 

crows flying with me 'i« 

offering the scent 

of their fields at night 

my mother who showed -me my old ageip 

in the mirror where she lived 

and the earth, swollen with green ingseedl 

lusting to make me again-^JgM®‘ 

I'll ereet them all * 


I’ll come I’ll come I’ll come iWjj|8l ^LJsg 
my hair trailing its underground scents^^n^^^M^ 
my eyes heavy variations of darkness m | 

herbs in my hands culled in those woods beyond the wall 


I’ll come I’ll come I’ll come 

and the gate will be all love ® 

and those who love JP' 

and that girl waiting there still 

in the gate of love—I’ll greet them all once more 


In the land of dwarfs, ■ 
criteria of measurement 
always trod the axis of zew^m 
Why should I stop? 

I obey the four elements^p^^^^rlm:^^ 
and the work of forming my heartslawsU ij v. 
is not the affair of the parochial blind governors. 


What have I to do with the lon^wail^HfearjBjE 
of the generic bestial organ? 

What to me is the humble marcf^nh^omT'^B 
in the vacuity of flesh? i 

The bloody ruin of flowers 

has committed me to livej 
Bloody race of flowers, do you know? 
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My brother didn’t come home tonight, 
He is considered a man now 


I was bom a girl 
So that I’d be the loser in the aftermath of each war. 
When they make peace, 

I’d be the sacrifice. 


The Mongol soldiers and Teimurs attendants 
Will make my painful cries echo against the blue dome of the sky 
And in peace time 
The Amir and his servants will 

After each war j 

My sisters put on the ugly dress of the prostitutes 
And in the tranquility of each peace 
They circle around the wine at the lustful feasts of their master 


'htT’Juh' 


I Was Bom 


I was bom a girl 

So that I’d be given a doll and a broom 
To sew the hem of men’s shirts with gold lace 
And to sweep the dust from the house. 

My brother is playing in the street. 

He takes off with his bicycle. 

And I remain in the comer of our house. 


A Girl 


My brother, in the winding streets, 

By playing with the dirt and the pebbles, 

Is experiencing life. 

My experience does not pass beyond these walls. 
I do not know the streets. 


I was bom a girl. 

In the chapter of questions and search 
My questions are left unanswered and 
My search is futile. 


I was bom a girl 

So that in the dawn of puberty 

My frightful eyes. 

Like the eyes of a restless deer, 
Would give away my secret. 


Was bom a girl.] 
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A Portrait »<*» 

continued from page 13 
resentative, should be admitted back to the 
factory.” 

“We will refuse to go to work until Esmat 
Roshenzadeh’s return.” 

“Our fighting working brothers defend the 
rights of us women workers.” 

“We demand the dismissal of strangers 
and suspicious characters from the factory’s 
committee and the annihilation:of this co¬ 
mmittee.” 

With the same hopes and fears of the 
future, each one considered herself the 
mother of Esmat’s 7 month-old; and in their 
looks one could see Esmat’s, whose life was 
falling apart with fear and anxiety. It seemed 
like the air was filled with Esmat’s baby’s 
continuous cries. 

Shortly after, they were surrounded by 
armed people from the factory. One of them 
waved them to go back to work. When he 
didn’t hear a response, he repeated his senten¬ 
ce. Zohreh yelled back: 

— Who are you to warn us! We have gone 
on strikes under all kinds of pressures and 
fears, we’re demonstrating, some of us have 
even died so that the factory has been sur¬ 
rounded by you. Things won’t stay like this. 
Go away. 

The armed crowd remained. A little while 
later the male workers from the “cogwheel” 
and “fare” workshops joined them. The fac¬ 
tory council had been formed. The subject of 
the council was to determine the council’s 
position with regard to female workers and 
with regard to the workers’ strike. 

Esmat, holding her baby, waited under 
the sun. | 

A Report... 

continued from page 8 
dying is indescribable. Let there be a day in 
which the history of these dark times is 
written, the murders are exposed so all the 
powers and systems who have supported this 
tyrannic regime are known to all the people of 
the world. At the end of this letter it is 
necessary to mention that the women of Iran 
who have fought and struggled against the 
regime openly have been the starters. The 
women who have been hurt and broken and 
nevertheless standing on their feet are living 
with only one wish, to see this regime ruined. 
In their daily conversations they say to each 
other, “lam disgusted by this life, but I wish I 
will live long enough to see the death of these 
murderers with my own eyes.” These people 
are battling with the regime with what little 
they have. 

In lines, in public transportation, in gov- 
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emmental offices, in regime’s prisons, in 
mosques, in committees, even when they go 
to take the bodies or last words (wills) of their 
children, they fight the regime face to face. 
The Iranian women at the peak of agony hold 
the torch of struggle, and men shall follow at 
a time not far away. The battle aginst male 
domination (which with the excuses of 
fighting imperialism and protecting women’s 

• Chador Veil, a large piece of doth worn on the he; 


honor, multiplies suppression day by day), 
will naturally sel on the shoulders of women... 
as if the historical destiny of the Iranian 
woman is calling her... It must be joyfully 
said that her answer is positive to that destiny 
and she has no fear of the blood stains on the 
pages of history. Living in today’s conditions 
is nothing she can be proud of! _ 


national currency standards 


1”—“Baba Nan Dad” in Persian, is the first lesson of writing 
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imperialism, capitalism, and class exploi¬ 
tation. Still, the emancipation of Arab 
women, she writes, can only result from the 
struggle of the Arab women themselves, once 
they become an effective political force. 

Finally, she states that the traditions and 
culture of the Arabs and Islam have “positive 
aspects” which must be sought for and 
emphasized. Negative aspects should be 
exposed and discarded. She notes that some 
Arab countries today deny women the rights 
they had obtained at the time of Mohammad 
(such as inheritance and property owner¬ 
ship). 

Considering that many Arab women 
refuse to acknowledge gender oppression, let 
alone discuss it openly, and regard any 
attempt to raise the issue as “diversionary” 
and a “plot” (such spurious protestations 
have been made by certain Arab and African 
delegates at international women’s con¬ 
ferences), Nawal Saadawi’s courage in 
exposing the different forms of oppression 
against women is to be applauded. And as a 
socialist, she has removed the examination of 
such practices as female circumcision from 
within an Oriental problematic to one which 
recognizes the social and historical character 
of such phenomena. That is, while Orien¬ 
talists were (and are) convinced of the 
uniqueness of Islamic and/or Arab “tra¬ 
ditionalism”, and have displayed a some¬ 
times voyeuristic fascination with certain 
“exotic” and “barbaric” practices of the 
East, a materialist analysis does not ascribe 
autonomy to religions, cultural ideas and 
practices, but places them in a social context 
and links them to the level of development of 


*** **}“■ 


Nawal Saadawi is an Egyptian feminist, 
socialist and former Director of Public 
Health who has written a number of books on 
women, as well as novels and short stories. 
She has become well-known for her coura¬ 
geous discussion of oppressive conditions 
lived by Arab women. Her works document 
her experience as a physician and psychi¬ 
atrist practicing in the Egyptian countryside 
and cities, and explores such previously taboo 
issues as virginity, frigidity and clitori- 
dectomy and infibulation (female circum¬ 
cision, still practiced in parts of Egypt, the 
Sudan and Gulf states). 

The Hidden Face of Eve:Women in the 
Arab World is her first work to appear in 
English, and was first published by Zed 
Press in 1980. The Beacon edition includes a 
foreword by Irene Gendzier, which puts 
Saadawi’s themes in a socio-economic con¬ 
text, and which provides an update on 
Saadawi: in September of 1981 she was 
among the many Egyptian leftists and 
intellectuals arrested by the late Anwar 
Sadat under the so-called Law for the 
Protection of Values from Shame, a thinly- 
disguised piece of legislation aimed at 
silencing his political opponents. Saadawi 
has since been released, and presumably is 
continuing her work as doctor, writer, and 
staunch advocate of women’s rights. 

Saadawi’s book comes in four parts. Part 
I, The Mutilated Half, treats such questions 
as sexual aggression against female children, 
the “very fine membrane called ‘honor’” (the 
economic function and oppressive obsession 
with virginity), clitoridectomy (to regulate 
female sexual activity), attitudes toward 
prostitution, abortion and fertility, and 
“distorted notions about femininity, beauty 
and love.” 

Part II, Women in History, traces 
womens’ place in the patriarchal tribal 
system of the pre-Islamic Arab world. It 
begins with a discussion of women at the time 
of the Pharaohs and ends with the ob¬ 
servation that with the emergence of Islam, 
there was “liberty to the slave, but not for the 
woman.” 

Part III then treats ‘The Arab Woman’— 
the role of women in Arab history, love and 
sex in the life of the Arabs, and the heroine in 


Arab literature. Her discussion of machismo 
shows the pressures it brings on men as well 
as on women. She also argues that as Arab 
women have been portrayed in past and 
contemporary Arab literature through men’s 
eyes, the image is necessarily distorted and 
incomplete. 

Finally, Part IV, entitled ‘Breaking 
Through’, examines Arab pioneers of wom¬ 
en’s liberation, the question of work and 
women, and marriage and divorce. 

In an afterword, Saadawi presents nine 
theses, which capture the essence of the 
book. She states, quite correctly, that Is¬ 
lamic, Arab or Eastern cultures are not 
exceptional in having transformed woman 
into a commodity or a slave. The world 
religions all have oppressive precepts re¬ 
garding women. The oppression of women, 
moreover, is not essentially due to religious 
ideologies, or to whether she is bom in a 
Western or Eastern society, but is rooted in 
the class and patriarchal system that has 
ruled over human society since the emer¬ 
gence of private ownership. 

She argues too that far from being men¬ 
tally inferior to men, women in fact began to 
exercise the powers of their minds before 
men. She refers to Eve as the first goddess of 
knowledge, succeeded by the Pharaonic 
Isis. 

Revolutionary changes, wars of liberation, 
and the radical transformation associated 
with the establishment of socialist systems 
have accelerated the pace of women’s 
emancipation, and this fact is at the heart of 
the link that exists between the struggle for 
women’s liberation and the struggle against 
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Book Review 

Unproductive forces and of social rela¬ 
tions. 

Saadawi doesn’t exactly apply a Marxist 
analysis, which would link the different 
forms of oppression experienced by Arab 
women to the different systems of pro¬ 
duction, capitalist and pre-capitalist, that 
exist in the Arab world. Similarly, she 
doesn’t attribute to imperialism the “positive 
aspects” that she accedes to Islam; that is, it 
is precisely the penetration of capitalist 
relations that has provided Third World 
women like Nawal Saadawi with the mater¬ 
ial basis for an examination, and rejection, of 
anti-female practices, especially those of the 
past._ 


She sometimes displays a nationalist 
orientation and a defensive attitude toward 
Islam, and this comes across strongly in her 
introduction. Finally, some of her historical 
generalizations are somewhat dubious. But 
as a demystification of the place of women in 
contemporary Arab society within a general 
framework that attempts to link religion, sex 
and class struggle, and the personal with the 
social, this little book is highly recom¬ 
mended. 

This specific book of hers has been 
translated into Farsi (Persian) and her 
works have been introduced and rec¬ 
ommended by Iranian Marxist women to 
Iranian readers. The tragic experience of 
Iranian women through the “aborted 
revolution” of 1979, has led Nawal to 
revise her optimistic introduction to the 


first Farsi edition of the book. Her new 
introduction and message to Iranian 
women will appear in a second edition of 
her book in Farsi, being published at this 
time outside Iran, in Europe. 

She has been praised as a true 
representative of anti-imperialist, anti¬ 
patriarchy struggles of conscious women 
of the “Third World”, particularly those 
of Islamic communities. Her emphasis 
on the linkage between the women’s 
movement, feminist struggles and the 
struggle against imperialism and the 
class nature of patriarchy has been well 
taken by her admirers. And her courage 
and dedication has inspired many women 
in Iran and throughout the world. 


A Letter From the Iranian Women Refugees continued from P a g( j26 


* The mothers of the political prisoners are told not to hold any 
funerals for the deaths of their children. Even thought they are 
threatened by the police they disobey the commands and hold 
ceremonies. The following are examples of the mothers’ 
resistance: 

In the past summer a group of mothers of People’s Fedaii 
(minority) organized a gathering to commemorate the execution 
by hanging of eighty Fedaii in Beheste-Zahra. In this event they 
played revolutionary songs and one of the mothers gave a speech 
The mothers carried enlarged photographs of their children along 
with a flag that has the red star as its emblem. Despite the 
constant surveillance in Tehran, the event was so unexpected 
that the Pasdaran (Islamic guards) were unable to stop the 
ceremony from taking place. The incident came to a close with 
no disruptions by the Pasdaran and all the participants safely 
returned to their homes. 

Zohreh’s mother, whose daughter and son-in-law had been 
hanged, despite all threats, successfully celebrated the fortieth 
day of her daughter’s death. She prepared food and invited her 
family and political prisoners for lunch. She displayed a large 
portrait of her daughter and talked about Zohreh’s life and her 
positive qualities. In the afternoon, while the ceremony was 
about to end, the guards raided the home. Zohreh’s mother told 
them that none of her guests knew that the lunch was for Zohreh 
and that she accepted all the responsibility. The guests were 
allowed to go home, and she was taken in by the guards. 

In Boroojerd (Western Iran) a mother wraps up the plucked nails 
and skin of her child and publically displays them, so that 
everyone is made aware of the vicious acts that take place in 
prison. 

In Afsarieh, one of Tehran’s impoverished suburbs, drinking 
water is obtained from wells. Due to the contaminated water 
many children vomit and get diarrhea. In the past summer, 
dusring the warmest days of July, the authorities prohibited the 
use of the well for three days. Women and children took to the 
streets to protest against the regulation. They decided to go to a 



nearby highway and have a sit-in there. Their action resulted in a 
large traffic jam. Two security guards arrived to disperse the 
crowd. The masses took away their guns and set fire to their 
vehicles. The women played a crucial role in this protestation. 

The Iranian women continue to fight. We offer these women our 
support, and ask all the organizations, women’s groups and 
progressive, freedom-loving groups to help us in this cause. 

—Iranian Refugee Women in Berlin ■ 

International Women’s Day 

continued from page 33 

On March 29, a three-hour seminar on women in Iran took 
place. Discussion was held on such issues as the Bill of 
Retribution, the regime’s crimes, the Iran-Iraq war, the role of 
religion in society (specifically in condemning women’s rights), 
political alternatives in Iranian society, and the OIPFG’s 
'program of action. At the end, a slide show of the Kurdish 
struggle was shown. During this week, many seminars and dis¬ 
cussions on the questions and demands of women were held 
which illustrated a portion of women’s oppression. According to 
German television, 5,000 German women took part in the fourth 
annual Women’s Week event | 
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This year, International Women’s Day was honored world¬ 
wide, underlining the great justice of the struggle of women for 
their liberation. This year the members of the Women’s 
Commission of I.S.A. (WC-ISA) Supporters of the O.I.P.F.G. 
celebrated this day at a time when Iranian women have just 
passed their fifth year of oppression under the Khomeini’s 
regime, a regime that includes the denial of every basic human 
right and the constitutional elimination of women from society as 
a whole. The I.S.A. joins with others in sharing the responsibility 
of honoring and advancing women’s struggles against the crimes 
in Iran. 

NEW YORK 

To celebrate International Women’s Day, a WC-ISA 
representative joined three seperate coalitions in one week in the 
month of March. On these occasions, the WC-ISA rep¬ 
resentative analyzed women’s conditions and struggles under the 
Islamic Republic of Iran. As one of the organizers of the 
International Women’s Day Coalition, the WC-ISA rep¬ 
resentative spoke of the situation of women before and after the 
1979 revolution. In a panel discussion women representatives 
from the Soviet Union, Cuba, Nicaragua, the African National 
Congress and the .progressive movement in Granada were 
present. The WC-ISA speaker first spoke of the active 
participation of women in the struggles against the hated Shah’s 
regime. She explained the role of the women’s organizations in 
organizing strikes of teachers, mass media employees, nurses 
and others. She then read excerpts of a letter written by a group 
of women in Iran which dramatically explained the medieval 
psychological and physicl torture, and the barbaric laws that 
have been in force against women in Iran for the last four years. 
She also analyzed the view of the left on women’s issues. In this 
section it was emphasized that now, the Marxist women and men 
have learned a great deal from the mistake of not taking women’s 
demands and struggles seriously. It is only through critical 
thinking that the women’s movement is now gaining ground. This 
gain will never take place unless there is a mass participation and 
organization of women themselves. 

She concluded by stating that the continued silence of some 
international organizations or some political parties on the 
subject of Khomeini’s crimes is tantamount to approving 
brutality. Further, the role of international solidarity with the 
women’s movement and revolutionary struggle in Iran was 
emphasized. 

The WC-ISA representative’s speech was greatly welcomed 
by the participants in the panel and she was invited to take part in 
other seminars. 

In another celebration organized by Radical Women, the 
WC-ISA representative analyzed women’s conditions in Iran. 

The Alliance Against Oppression of Women organized 
another event in which the WC-ISA representative got another 
chance to speak on the situation of women under the Islamic 
Republic of Iran. 



BOSTON 

On March 23, WC-ISA members here organized an event 
under the name of “Honor International Women’s Day in 
Solidarity with Iranian Women”. This program included 
speeches, poetry, slide shows and a film of a 1979 women’s 
demonstration against the compulsory veil. Representatives of 
Alliance Against Women’s Oppression (AAWO), Women for 
Women in Lebanon, Casa El Salvador-Farabundo Marti, Line 
of March, U.S. Anti-Imperialist League were present. There 
were several speeches about the conditions of women in the 
U.S.A., Central America and Palestine. 

WC-ISA representatives also took an active part in 3 other 
events organized by Dorchester International Women’s Day 
Event, AAWO, and Coalition in Solidarity with Palestinian and 
Middle Eastern Women. 

LOS ANGELES 

WC-ISA’s celebration of International Women’s Day was 
celebrated (here) with three different events. In commemoration 
of this day, the local I.S.A. chapter devoted its weekly meeting to 
women’s issues. In this meeting the women’s question was 
addressed from different aspects; the role of women’s or¬ 
ganizations and leftist organizations a few months after the 
revolution was also examined.* 

The I.S.A. Women’s Commission was also invited to join a 
coalition organized by the Radical Women organization. In this 
event, the role of women in the 1979 revolution and the mistakes 
of the women’s movement in Iran were discussed. 

The I.S.A. Women’s Commission along with others, recently 
expanded their organization into an independent women’s 
organization calling itself the Democratic Women’s Committee 
in Defense of Women’s Rights in Iran. This committee was one 
of the organizers and participants of the largest Women’s Day 
celebration in Los Angeles this year. This progam was mainly 
focused on women in Central America and fourteen different 
organizations from El Salvador, Nicaragua, Guatemala, U.S.A. 
and Iran were the sponsors of this event. DWCDWRI 
representatives spoke of the role of women in the revolution and 
medieval laws against women in Iran. More than 300 people par¬ 
ticipated in this program. 

HAMBURG, GERMANY 

Supporters of the OIPFG, Women’s Commission, par¬ 
ticipated in the event of Women’s Week in Hamburg, Germany. 
Other representatives to these events were from feminist 
organizations, Nicaragua, El Salvador, Chile, Turkey, Ger¬ 
many and Iran. _ 

-continued on page 32 
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News in Brief 


The Islamic Republic regime faces many deep-seated dif¬ 
ficulties and crises which it has failed to resolve. Intensification 
of these crises has made the regime incapable of establishing 
order and social cohesion. Under the disguise of implementing 
Islamic laws and enhancing “Islamic morality”, the ruling 
regime in Iran has found temporary and deceptive solutions. The 
regime’s policy of sexual segregation is an obvious example. The 
following news items demonstrate the extent of Islamic Republic 
regime’s policy of sexual segregation. 

After four years of closure, the Tehran University has been 
reopened. The regime’s “Islamification” of higher education, 
according to London’s Sunday Times (October 23, 1983), has 
brought about the following changes: “All women teachers have 
been sacked. Girl students are separated from the men by a cur¬ 
tain dividing the classroom, and as well as being unseen they can¬ 
not be heard: they can ask questions only in writing. Talking to a 
student ofoppostite (sic) sex is an offence that could lead directly 
to prison. Members of Thar-Allah’ (Allah’s detectives) are pre¬ 
sent on the campus to enforce the segregation.” According to this 
report, “There are only 4,000 students instead of 23,000, and 
only a tenth of them are girls, compared with 43 percent before 
the closure.” 

Due to the shortage of basic commodities, long lines have 
become a unique feature of Iran under the Islamic Republic 
regime. The regime has used the policy of sexual segregation as a 
pretext for artificial cut down of these lines. Due to a reign of 
terror, indiscriminate arrest, and lack of any respect for human 
rights, many people have chosen to leave the country. The ever- 
increasing line of applicants for passports has become an 
embarrassment to the regime. Once again, sexual segregation 
has been utilized in order to hide the manifest signs of deep- 
seated crises faced by the regime. In an attempt to cut down the 
line for passport application, on Thursday October 27, the head 
of the passport department announced that: “From now on, 
Mondays and Thursdays have been specified for women, and the 
other days for men applicants.” (Ittila’at, Oct. 27, p.15) 

Segregation of the sexes, an attack against women’s rights, is 
usually disguised under an ideological pretext. For example, the 
head of District Sixteen of Tehran’s “Islamic Supervisory Coun¬ 
cil”, finding sexually segregated lines much easier to manage and 
control, has called for establishment of different cigarette dis¬ 
tributing centers for men and women. “To safeguard the glory of 
Islam and religious principles, I propose to the Tobacco 
Organization to establish different cigarette distribution centers 
for men and women. In some places cigarettes should be dis¬ 
tributed to women, and in other places to men only.” (Iranshahr, 
Nov. 25, 1983, p.12) 

Sexual segregation was recently extended to public transpor¬ 
tation. On November 20th the city of Shiraz began to enforce 
this plan. According to Kayhan daily newspaper, “The plan for 
transportation of men and women in different buses, which was 
enforced by the City of Shiraz without prior notification, was 
stopped due to public protest” According to a telephone call 



received by the Kayhan newspaper “The execution of such a 
plan would not create any difficulties for the people who have 
private means of transportation. It creates difficulties only for the 
deprived people who have no means other than the public! means 
of transportation.” (Kayhan, Nov. 21; Iranshahr, Dec. 2,1983, 

pp. 1-2) 


Arab 

Reaction’s 

Dungeons 

Free 

Widad Qomri 
Abdulmonem! 


According to an appeal printed inthe PFLP (Popular Front 
for Liberation of Palestine) Bulletin No. 66, Spring 1983, Widad 
Qomri Abdulmonem, member of the Palestine Women’s Union, 
has been detained since Feb. 1982 by the government of Saudi 
Arabia. Despite her bad health condition and the intervention of 
the PLO for her release, the reactionary Saudi authorities refuse 
to release her. 

Arab reaction’s collusion with Zionism, imperialism and for¬ 
ces of medieval reactions is no more clear than in the continuing 
imprisonment and suppression of Palestinian and Arab men and 
women who are fighting for liberation, justice, and equality. 

“Islamization” and Women 
Pakistan ♦♦+*+♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Inspired by the Islamic Republic of Iran, the reactionary 
governments in the region, including Pakistan’s military rulers, 
have attempted to Islamise the public and private lives in their 
societies. In the case of Pakistan, the implementation of 
Islamisation is increasingly falling into the hands of the most ret¬ 
rogressive sectors of partriarchy, i.e., maulvis (mullahs, priests). 
Last November in Karachi, as The Economist reports, a newly 
bom child, abandoned by its parents, was stoned to death 
because it was presumed illegitimate. This barbaric action was 
initiated by a maulvi who cast the first stone (The Economist, 
April 2, 1983). 

The women of Pakistan are the first victims of the wave of 
“Islamicization” that is sweeping the country in recent years. On 
Feb. 12,1983, a peaceful progression of 150 Pakistani women 
representing eight women’s organizations was baton-charged, 
tear gassed by the police, injuring 13 women. The women, 
among whom included lawyers, academics, T.V. artists and 
housewives, had intended to march to the Lahore High Court to 
present a memorandum to the Chief Justice protesting the pro- 
continued on page 1 12 
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